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In 
Brief. 



News of Farm 



In April, lar^ meat supplies and 
sharply lower Choice steer prices pre- 
vailed. Finished cattle were kept off 
the market because of falling prices, 
and average dressed carcass weights 
were up 15 pounds from a year earlier 
Hog prices averaged $42 a cwt, down 
from $44 in March and $48 in Febru- 
ary- Even though feed costs have 
remained relatively low, the lower 
prices are pushing average producer 
returns below breakeven. 

Low feed costs have kept returns to 
broiler producers posit ive^ despite a 
slide in wholesale prices. First-quarter 
net returns to turkey producers were 
also positive, although profits dropped 
ao me what. Egg producers had nega- 
tive returns and may not see any im- 
provement in the second quarter. The 
reason is that wholesale pnces have 
dropped farther than production costs. 

Global meat production rose 2 per- 
cent in 1984 after increasing 3 percent 
the year before. Because U.S, produc- 
tion increased only 1 percent, foreign 
Output accounted for most of the 
growth. In 1985, meat production is 
anticipated to grow 1 percent, based on 
the strength of foreign output. U.S. 
production ia forecast to decline 1 per- 
cent. 

Despite 20 million acres of the na- 
tional wheat base idled under the 
reduction program, 1985'a wheat out- 
put looks to be only slightly below 



Debate, World Trade & Shipping Costs. 




1984. Another harvest with yields ap- 
proaching 40 buahels an acre will 
offset some of the cutback. 

Feed grains, soybeans, and cotton 

are now being planted, Domestic feed 
grain supplies are forecast up 8 per- 
cent because of larger carryin and pro- 
duction, while world production is fore- 
cast up 1 percent. Soybean production 
may be up 3 percent, exceeding use, 
and the 1985/86 rice crop may total 
125 million cwt. With an expected rice 
carryin of 64 milliotl cwt, 1985/86 rice 
supplies could approach 200 million. 

Railcars and barges available to 

move grains and soybeans for domestic 
consumption and exports remain plen^ 
tifuL In fact, they are more than ade- 
quate to meet foreseen needs. Railcar 



loadings of grain and soybeans in the 
first quarter of 1985 averaged nearly 
20 percent below the same quarter last 
year and 12 percent below the 1984 
average. This decline appears to come 
chiefly from reduced com exports 
through Pacific Coast ports. 

The general economy is expected to 
keep growing without any acceleration 
in inflation. Despite sluggish real 
GNP growth of 1.3 percent in the first 
quarter of 1985* a recession is unlikely. 
Although some analysts forecast GNP 
to slip under 1 percent during the rest 
of the year, most forecast it between 2 
and 5 percent. 

In 1981, the farm bill passed in the 
House of Hepresentatives by a 2-vote 
margin and ended a year of Intense 
negotiations between farm groups, the 
Administration, and Members of 
Congress. This year» Congress is con- 
sidering new legislation. Although the 
bills all differ to some degree, several 
common themes run through them: 
more market-oriented price and income 
support programs, mOre aggressive ex- 
port marketing and trade liberaliza- 
tionr and more comprehensive soil and 
water conservation programs. 
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A full agenda of agricultural policy op- 
tions is now before the U.S. Congress. 
In the pastf Bome of the underlying 
goale shaping agricultural policy have 
been to; 

* Supply abundant food at a reaeon- 
able cost to domestic consumers; 

♦ Insure equitable returns to fanning 
compared with other sectors; 

• Maintain a dispersed agricultural 
structure oriented toward family 
farms; and 

♦ Conserve resources and preserve the 
environment for future generations. 

These goala^ however, cannot always be 
achieved without conflicting with one 
another to some extent. For example^ 
producing abundant food at a reason- 
able cost could conflict with providing 
farmers equitable returns, especially if 
it means raising the prices that con- 
sumers pay. Likewise, to produce 
abundant fiuppliea might infringe on 
the conservation goal. 

Such conflicte lie at the base of the 
current agricultural policy debate. 

Whatever legialation is passed will in- 
volve compromises, and the political 



process, in addition to economic princi- 
ples, will dictate how the conflicts are 
resolved. 

Economic Environment Shaped 
the Policy Perspective in 1981 
In 1981, the farm bill passed in the 
House of Representatives by a two- 
vote margin and ended a year of in- 
tense negotiationa between farm 
groupSi the Administration, and 
Members of Congress. The le^slation 
that was passed, however, was more an 
extension of the programs under the 
1977 Food and Agriculture Act than a 
majornew framework.. It retained 
items such as nonrecourse price- 
support loans, target prices, the fanner 
Owned grain reserve, and traditional 
mechanisms for reducing planted 
acreage. 

Some steps were taken to cut the bud- 
get. Because inflation was assumed to 
continue, the 1981 act broke away 
from the automatic cost of production 
adjustments in target prices, which 
were started in 1973 for most of the 
major price- supported commodities^ 
The 1981 act get specific targets for 
each year from 1982 to 1985 at levels 
Congress thought to be beneath the in^ 
nation rate. These increases in target 
prices were well below what some farm 
groups had lobbied for, 

USDA retained the authority to lower, 
as well as raise^ loan levels according 
to market conditions. The dairy pro- 
gram received particularly strong cuts- 
In 1970, the dairy support was $4.66 a 
cwt^ by 1980. it reached $13^10- 
Although the 1977 act guaranteed 
minimum support prices at 80 percent 
of parity, in 1981 they were set at 
about 69 percent for the following 
year. The act also gave farmers 
stronger embargo protection and 
several provisions designed to promote 
exports. 

With the 1981 farm bill in place, good 
weather in 1982 produced bumper 
crop! of gram and other commodities. 
However^ for the first time in nearly a 
decade^ the value of exports dropped in 
fiscal 1982 because of a worldwide re^ 
cession aod a strong dollar^ Exports 
have since continued to decline^ except 
for 1984. Net farm income fell sharply 
after a strong 1981 showing and grain 
carryover stocks reached new records 
in 1982/83. Instead of dropping. 
Government payments to farmers rose 
to their highest level since the 1960's. 



All this led USDA to fall hack on 
acreage controls to lower production in 
fall 1982. The PIK program was im- 
plemented to reduce production and 
Government expenditures simultane- 
ously. Farmers were paid with com- 
modities held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) not to produce cer- 
tain crops. 

However, events following PIK also 
took an unexpected turn. Farmers 
pledged to idle over a third of the 
acreage that would have been planted 
with PIK crops and this led to greater 
than expected Qovemment coste. 
Some $5.2 billion of entitlements for 
Govenunent commodities went toward 
PiK payments in calendar 1983 along 
with $4.1 billion in direct cash pay« 
mente. Actual production turned out 
to be much less than forecast because 
of the severe drought. 

After these events^ many policymakers 
and farm groups called for changes in 
the parameter! of agricultural legiala- 
tion. Adjustments were made in tar- 
get prices and loan rates in the Agri 
cultural Programs Adjustment Act of 
1984. Currently, a fulhscale debate is 
underway concerning the Overall scope 
of agricultural policy. 

1S85 Debate Takes 
A Different Perspective 
The 1985 farm bill will be debated in a 
very different atmosphere than the 
1981 farm bill. The following are some 
highlights of the economic environ- 
ment, 

* Larger supplies of most crops, with 
lackluster domestic and export 
demand leading to eicpanding carry- 
over stocks. 

* Sagging commodity prices near the 
loan rate. 

* Macroeconomic policies here and 
abroad contributed to a high valued 
dollar which is now hurting the vi- 
tality of U.S. agricultural exports 
and the agricultural economy. The 
volume and value of U.S. agricul- 
tural exports for 1985 is expected to 
be less than last year. 

* A decline in the U.S. share of world 
markets for most grains in 1984/85 
and probably another decline in 
1986/86. 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 
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* Net caah income could drop a little 
this year. Net farm income, which 
includes the value of the inventory 
changes, will decline from the pro^ 
jected $29 to $33 billion in 1984 to 
a projected $20 to $25 biUion in 
1985. In 1984, the value of the in- 
ventory change added about $7 bil- 
lion to the net income. 

• Financial streeB in agriculture will 
remain- However, the large budget 
deficit* which helps to hold real in- 
terest rates high, will aUo hinder 
efforts to increase the budget for 
the agricultural sector. 

Flexibility Needed 
for the Long Run 

Fiscal and monetary policy are major 
determinants of the economic well- 
being of agriculture. A tight monetary 
policy raises iatereBt rates and the 
value of the dollar, which hinders ex- 
ports. Farm policy alone cannot solve 
this problem- 

Agricultural trade policy is critical in 
insuring an efficient farm sector and 
in expanding U.S. m^iTkets abroad. 
Given the importance of exports, 
domestic farm and trade policies are 
closely linked. 

Becauae volatility can atem from 
weather, fluctuating exchange rates, 
third world debt, and world politica, 
farm programs need to be flexible. If 
set too high or too rigid, commodity 
loans can distort market signals and 
cause excessive production. High loans 
can also encourage competitors to pro- 
duce and export more. This is counter- 
productive to the U.S. agricultural in- 
terest m maintaining a competitive po- 
sition in world markets. 

[The fann hill analysis reported on in 
this issue o/* Agricultural Outlook 
c/raw« on work done by a number of 
analysta in ERS including Praveen Dix- 
it, Sam Evans^ Lewrene Glaser^ Tony 
GranOt Robert Haynea^ Kathy Jabara, 
Herb Moses, Pat O'Brien, Clay Ogg, Jer- 
ry Rector, Keith Scearce, Barbara Stuck- 
er, Larry Traub, and Jim Zellnerl 



LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

• Cattle 

Large meat supplies and sharply lower 
Choice steer prices prevailed in April 
as cattle feeders held finished cattle 



off the market in anticipation of 
stronger prices. Dressed carcass 
weights averaged 644 for the first 4 
months of the year» up 15 pounds from 
a year earlier. Average live weights 
for heifers increased 23 pounds, and 
for steers, 20^ . 

Although commercial alaughter de- 
clined about 3 percent from a year ear- 
lier, higher slaughter weights left beef 
production for the first quarter un- 
changed. The slaughter mix, however, 
was significantly different. 

Fed ateer and heifer slaughter was up 
3 percent, while commercial cow 
slaughter declined 10 percent. In early 
1984, dairy cow slaughter was high be- 
cause of the diversion program. This 
year» slaughter has declined- Beef cow 
slaughter was above a year ago, but 
1964 beef cow slaughter did not in- 
crease sharply until later in spring. 

The continued high level of beef cow 
slaughter in the first quarter of this 
year suggests further declines in the 
1985 cattle inventory. First-quarter 
slaughter of nonfed steer and heifers 
was down 50 percent. 

Retail beef prices averaged $2.39 a | 

pound, compared with $2.43 for the 
first-quarter last year. Retail prices 
remained relatively stable, but whole- 
sale carcass prices declined sharply to 
about $86 a cwt by early May. This is 
the lowest price since 1979- The price 
spread between yield grade 3 and 4 
carcasses widened to $19 a cwt, indi- 
cating burdensome supplies of overfin- 
ished carcasses. 

Choice fed steer prices were pressured 
downward throughout the iirst quar- 
ter, Omaha prices averaged $59,58 a 
cwt for March and $62.24 for the quRT- 
ter, down from the $67-58 for the first 
quarter a year earlier. So, the farm- 
retail price spread widened to $1.09 a 
pound during March and to $1.03 for 
the quarter. 

Choice steer prices will probably not 
improve much until June because it 
may take 4 to 6 weeks to move current 
large beef supplies. Retail prices may 
remain about unchanged from first^ 
quarter prices in the second quarter 
despite expected improved demand as 
consumers receive tax refunds and the 
cook'out season begins. Choice steer 
prices may average $59 to $62. Higher 
live animal prices can be accommodate 
ed through a narrowing of the farm- 
to-retail price spread. 



Production during the second quarter 
will likely remain near year-earlier 
highfi. Fewer placements of cattle on 
feed during the firat half wLU probably 
mean declines in production during the 
second half, particularly in the fourth 
quarter. Prices will likely strengthen 
beginning in late spring and early 
summer. 

Choice steer prices may average in the 
mid-$60's during the second half and 
in the low $60's for the year. Feeder 
steer prices did Dot weaken much dur- 
ing the first quarter and yearling 
steers at Kansas City averaged $68.30, 
compared with $66.31 a year earlier. 
Competition for the reduced supply of 
■tockers will help support yearling 
prices in the mid to high $60's through 
the remainder of the year. [John 
Nattvka (202) 447-8636) 

• Hogs 

Hog prices averaged about $42 a cwt 
in April, compared with $44 in March 
and $46 in February, The low prices 
have reduced average returns for 
farrow 'to- finish producers below 
breakeven, even though feed costs 
have remained relatively low. This 
comes after a brief period of positive 
returns. However, prices are expected 
to rally later this spring, once again 
bringing producers positive returns. 

Commercial pork production in the 
second quarter it forecast at 3.6 billion 
pounds, down 2 percent from last year. 
Based on the March 1 inventory of 
market hogs weighing 60*179 pounds^ 
commercial slaughter is projected to be 
down about 2 percent, while the aver- 
age dressed weight is expected to be 
about the same as last year. 

Sow slaughter may be a smaller per- 
centage of total slaughter than last 
year. Normally, reduced sow slaughter 
would lighten slaughter weights, but 
heavier barrows and gilts may offset 
the decline. In April, the average live 
weight of barrows and gilts at seven 
markets averaged 245 pounds, com- 
pared with 241 pounds a year ago. 
Commercial production in the third 
quarter is projected at 3,375 million 
pounds, about the same as last year. 

Hog prices are expected to get a boost 
from seasonal slaughter declines this 
springi perhaps reaching near $50 a 
cwt in late June. However, heavier 
harrows and gilts will continue to pres- 
sure prices in May. Heavier cattle 
weights are raising beef production. 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 




and broiler production i& also running 
above last year^ Hog prices in the 
second quarter are expected to average 
$43 to $46 a cwt, compared with $49 a 
year ago. The seasonal decline !n pork 
production and year over-year lower 
beef production in i\).e third quarter 
should strengthen hog pricee to about 
$48 to $52 a cwt. 

Retail pork prices in the first quarter 
averaged $1.65 a pound, up 3 cents 
from a year ago, despite slower 
economic growth and larger broiler 
supplies. Red meat supplies were 
slightly above last year when adjusted 



for the extra slaughter day last year 
The farm value dropped slightly in the 
first quarter, widening the farm-to- 
retail spread. iLeland Southard (202) 
447-S€3€\ 

• Broilers 

Prospects for broiler producers look 
good. Even with a slide in wholesale 
broiler prices, net returns are still po- 
sitive because of continued low feed 
costs. Large supplies of feed in- 
gredients and weak foreign feed 
demand are expected to keep feed 
prices steady. If wholesale hroiler 
prices increase from current lows, net 
returns may continue positive for the 
rest of 19S5. 



Output of broiler meat from federally 
inspected plants during first-quarter 
1985 was 3,215 million pounds, up 4 
percent from last year. Based on 
chicks placed weekly and eggs set for 
second-quarter slaughter, output may 
be 5 to 6 percent above last year's 
3,350 million pounds. If competing 
meat supplies decline as expected in 
the second half, broiler producers may 
keep expanding production. Second- 
half 1985 output may be 5 to 7 percent 
above 1984. 






Prices for a compoBlte of who^e birds, 
both Grade A and branded. In 12 cities, 
averaged 51 centt a pound during th« 
first quarter, down from 62 c€nt« laat 
year. Large supplies and seasonally 
weak demand resulted in lo^Ai'e^ broiler 
prices during April- So, second-quarter 
prices may average 47 to 50 cents a 
pound, down from 66 cents laat year. 
Large total meat supplies are pressur- 
ing broiler pricea lower Prices for 
broilers may average 48 to 52 cents a 
pound in the second half of 1986. near 
last year's 62 cents. [Allen Baker (202) 
447-863& 

• Tiirkeys 

Net returns to turkey producers were 
favorable in the first quarter of 1985, 
but lo\*er prices have reduced profits. 
Proepecta should improve during the 
second half of 1985 when prices 
strengthen seasonally. 

Output of turkey meat from federally 
inspected plants during first-quarter 
1985 was 482 million pounds, up 11.4 
percent from 1984^ The combination 
of positive net returna, declining feed 
costs, and very low ending stocks of 
frozen turkey encouraged producers to 
expand. 

This expansion will continue in the 
second quarter. Poults placed suggest . 
slaughter will be up 5 to 7 percent. ' 

Output in second-half 1986 may be 2 
to 3 percent above 1984*s 1,653 miltio 
pounds. 



lion 



Prices of commodity pack hen turkeys 
weighing 8 to 16 pounds in the Eastern 
region averaged 69 cents a pound in 
the first quarter, up from 68 cents last 
year. During April, prices weakened 
and second-quarter prices may average 
62 to 65 cents a pound, down from 67 
cents last year. During second- half 
1985t prices are expected to 
strengtbent averaging 66 to 69 cents a 
pound, down from 81 cents last year 
but up from the second quarter. Con- 
tinued low stocks of froten turkey and 
smaller supplies of red meats in the 
second half of the year are expected to 
offset increased turkey production and 
increased prices* [Alien Baker (202) 
447-863& 

^Eggs 

Egg producers were hit with negative 
net returns in the first quarter of 1985 
and may not see an improvement 
through the second quarter. Although 



costs, expecially feed, have declined 
from last year, wholesale egg prices 
dropped further, thus causing the 
negative retums^ While prices may 
improve if producers continue trim- 
ming supplies, negative net returns 
may persist until second 'half 1986. 

Egg production in first-quarter 1985 
totaled 1,431 million dozen* up 2 per- 
cent from 1984. On April 1, the 
number of bens on farms was 1 per- 
cent below a year earlier, suggesting 
producers are trimming fiocks. The 
pullets added in second- half 1984 and 
early 1986 are keeping the rate of lay 
high, as seen In the 3-percent increase 
from a year ago. The number of re- 
placement pullets is expected to be 
lower in the second quarter and the 
flock may remain below last year. 

^gg production in second -quarter 1985 
may be 2 percent above 1984*s 1,408 
million dozen. With a higher rate of 
lay, output in the second half may be 1 
percent above last yean despite fewer 
hens and pullets added- 

Prices of Grade A large eggs in New 
York averaged 62 cents a dozen in the 
first quarter, down from $L03 in 1984. 
During the second quarter^ prices may 
average 57 to 61 cents a dozen, down 
from 1984'b 83 cents. With output ex- 
pected to be up only slightly, prices 
may strengthen in the second half and 
average 67 to 71 cents a dozen, near 
last year's 68 cents- [AUm Baker (202) 
447-863& 

• Dairy 

Cash receipts from the marketings of 
milk and cream during calendar 1964 
were $17.9 billion, down 4.4 percent. 
Farm marketings of milk and cream 
(milkfat baais) totaled 132,4 billion 
pounds, down 3.6 percent (4.9 billion 
pounds). The all -milk price was down 
0.9 percent. 

Dairy farm cash receipts in 1983 and 
1984 were impaeted directly by the 
price-support program. From April 16 
through August 31, 1983, commercial 
marketing receipts were reduced 50 
cents a cwt. 



During September- November 1983, 
there were two deductions of 50 cents 
a cwt^ One of the deductions was re- 
funded if the farmer reduced market- 
ings 8.4 percent, or more, from 
corresponding marketings for 1980/81 
and 1981/82. 

From December 1, 1983, untlJ March 
31, 1985, a mandatory deduction of 50 
cents a cwt on commercial marketings 
was in effect and not refundable. Also 
during calendar 1984 and first-quarter 
1985, direct payments were made to 
milk diversion program participants 
who had complied with provisions of 
their contracts. After adjusting cash 
receipts for diversion payments and 
net deductions, the total effective re- 
ceipts were about $18,2 billion in 1983 
and about $17,8 billion in 1984, com- 
pared with S18,2 billion in 1982. 

ConUDercial disappearance of alt milk 
and dairy products, on a milkfat basist 
during calendar 1984 was about 127.8 
billion pounds, a gain of 3.5 percent 
from a year earlier. For 1985, commer- 
cial use is expected to be unchanged to 

2 percent higher. 

Milk production during April was 3 
percent larger than a year earlier. 
Output per cow Was up 2 percent, 
while milk cow numbers were 1 per- 
cent higher. For all of calendar 1985, 
milk production is expected to total 1 
to 3 percent more than the 135,4 bil- 
lion pounds produced in 1984. [Clifford 
Carman (202)447 863& 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

• H^eat 

Despite 20 million acres of the nation- 
al wheat acreage base being Idled 
under the acreage reduction program, 
1985's wheat output looks to be only 
slightly below 1964. Harvest of 1985's 
winter crop is underway with growers 
expected to combine 48.5 million acrea^ 

3 million fewer than last year. Anoth- 
er harvest with winter wheat yields 
slightly over 40 bushels an acres will 
offset some of the acreage cutback. As 
of May 1, winter wheat production was 
forecast at 1.97 billion bushels, 86 mil- 
lion below last year. 

Heavr enrollment by spring wheat 
growers in the 1985 program will not 
overcome the smaller requirement for 
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idled acrea^. This season, partici- 
pants need idle only 30 percent of their 
base acreage, while under the 1984 
PIK program, they could idle an addi- 
tional 20 percent under an optional 
program. Adding this to the winter 
forecast gives a total 1985 crop of 2.53 
billion bushels, compared with 1984's 
2.6 billion. 

This negligible cutback will maintain 
supplies somewhat below the 4 billion 
buBhelB of the last three seasons. Con- 
fronting this overhearing inventory is 
the prospect of a decline in demand. 

Domestic use may fall since wheat 
feeding is down from the implied 
record of 1984/85. Also, the U.S. ex- 
port potential is not bright, especially 
if other producing areas in the world 
respond as currently projected. Be- 
cause total disappearance will likely 
fall short of the crop size, yearend 
wheat stocks will further increase, to 
around 1.6 billion bushels. Under 
these conditiona, the average farm 
price may range between $3.20 and 
$3.40 a buahel. 

For world wheat, 1985/86 is expected 
to resemble the past 3 years: record 
global production outpacing consump- 
tion, leaving ending stocks at new 
highs. Total exportable supplies of the 
five major exporters are anticipated to 
rise for the sixth consecutive year. 
World demand for wheat, however, 
may be reduced because of large antic- 
ipated harvests in the Soviet Union 
and China. 

Furthermore, continuing debt problems 
may constrain purchases by many 
developing nations. Competition 
among the major exporters for the re^ 
duced world market will intensify, and 
the ability to offer credit may play an 
increasing role in maintaining market 
share. 

Sharply reduced Soviet import needs 
may lead to a 5- mill ion ton decline in 
1985/86 world trade, to about 100 mil- 
lion. The first USDA forecast of 
1986/86 Soviet production is 87 million 
tons, up 14 million from 1984/85. 
Given the anticipated larger harvest, 
wheat Imports by the USSR may de- 
cline 7 million tons from the 26 million 
in 1984/85. Drought* reduced crops in 
Morocco and Pakistan are expected to 
raise import requirements in both 
countries by 0.7 million tons, respec- 
tively, from the 1984/85 levels. 



I The exports in 1985/86 of the major 
foreign competitors (Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the EC) may in- 
crease 2 to 3 million tons over 1984/85 
(July/June basis) to about 60 million, 
with most of the Increase coming from 
Canada. India is expected to jncrease 
its sales to 1.5 million tona to reduce 
its burgeoning stocks. With record be^ 
ginning stocks and a forecast 1985/86 
crop second only to last yearns record 
harvest, the EC will strive to keep an 
aggressive posture in world markets to 
avoid a further increase in stocks. 

The U.S. export forecast for 1985/86 
stands at 327 million tons, down 6.3 
million from last year. Reduced world 
demand and potential price-cutting by 
competitors point to a decline in the 
U.S. market share. 

Global wheat trade for 1984/85 is fore- 
cast at 104.8 million tons, down 0.6 
million from the May estimate, pri- 
marily because China's anticipated 
purchases from the United States and 
Australia for January-June delivery 
have not materialized. Three consecu- 
tive record crops have reduced China's 
import requirements to 7.5 million 
tons. 

After the United States suspended its 
blended credit program, France- par- 
tially filled the gap for Morocco by 
offering credit for purchase of 750,000 
tons of wheat. Morocco also purchased 
230,000 tons of wheat from the United 
States in a recent P.L. 480 tender. All 
of the U.S. wheat will be delivered by 
the end of June 1985. 

The US. export forecast for 1984/85 
has been reduced to 38.9 million tons, 
down 0.6 million because of sluggish 
export sales and shipments. [Allen 
Schienhein (202) 447-8444 and Scott 
Reynolds (202) 447-8S79\ 

« Rice 

Based on yield expectations, program 
enrollment, and the Planting InUntions 
report, the 1985/86 rice crop may total 
125 million cwt. With an expected 
carryin of 64 million cwt, 1985/86 rice 
supplies could approach 200 million. 
But with current world market condi- 
tions and price supports, demand is un^ 
likely to claim more than 120 million 
Cwt, leaving prospects for substantial 
carryover. 

World rice trade in calendar 1985 is 
forecast at 11,6 million tons, compared 
with the 12.5 million traded in 1984. 
Recently, the Philippines purchased 
95,000 tons from Thailand and 100,000 
tons from China. Over 100,000 tons of 



U.S. rice was shipped to Africa 
through the CCC African Drought Re- 
lief Program, but U.S. commercial 
sales BO far in 1985 are lagging last 
year*8 pace. The U*S. export forecast 
for 1985 is 2,0 million tons, down 
slightly from 2.1 million in 1984. 

The first USDA forecast of world rice 
production for 1985/86 is 3195 million 
tons (milled basis), slightly above the 
forecast 1984/85 record. Large begin- 
ning stocks and successful harvests 
could permit some former importers 
such as Indonesia and Korea to 
achieve self-sufficiency for the second 
year in a row. Global use may in- 
crease by 4 million tons, but trade is 
expected to rise only marginally from 
current depressed levels. [Barbara 
Stucker (202) 447-8444 and Scott Rey 
notds (202) 447 8879] 

• Feed Grains 

Domestic feed grain stocks as of April 
1 totaled 123.5 million metric tons, 
more than enough to cover domestic 
and export needs for the rest of the 
season. Based on the April 1 stocks re- 
port, com inventories were almost 3.96 
billion bushels; grain sorghum, 481 
million; oats, 256 million; and barley, 
319 million. 

Although moat of the areas that pro- 
duce com and sorghum were a little 
too wet for early fieldwork* planting in 
the major areas is ahead of schedule. 
Dryness in the Southeast and East 
prevented some planting. Because of 
good weather and early planting, the 
1985 corn crop is forecast at 7,875 mil- 
lion bushels, 3 percent above 1984. 
With demand weakened by declining 
exports, 1985/86 ending stocks are pro- 
jected to reach 1.95 billion bushels, 65 
percent above projected carryout for 
1984/85. For the 1985/86 season, farm 
prices should average between $2.50 
and $2.70 per bushel, supported by the 
$2.55 loan rate. 

Total 1985/86 domestic feed grain sup- 
plies are forecast up 8 percent from 
this season because of larger carryin 
and production. Exports are expected 
to decline and domestic use should rise 
slightly, with the number of grain- 
consuming animals units remaining 
about steady. 
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Stagnant demand and plentiful sup- 
phes portend a carryout of 68.9 mithon 
metric tons by September 30, 1986, 
about 31 percent of u»e. compared with 
20 percent this season. This abundant 
supply will keep pressure on farm 
prices to remain near Government loan 
rates. 

Global coarse grain production in 
1985/86 Is projected to be a record 816 
million metric tons, up around 1.5 per- 
cent from a year earlier. Global sup- 
plies (world production plus beginning 
stocks) are likely to break the 1982/83 
record, marginally exceeding 900 mil- 
lion tons- Significant production gains 
are forecast for the Soviet Union, 
South Africa* and Canada, because of 
better yield prospects. 

Because of the anticipated 33-mLllion- 
ton gain in global supplies, feed grain 
prices for the year will likely fall. 
Lower priceSf along with continued glo^ 
bal economic recovery, will in turn 
spur the demand for coarse grains to 
boost livestock production in some 
countries Livestock production facili- 
ties in other parts of the EC and East 
Asia, however, will expand slowly and 
limit import demand gains for feed 
grains. In addition, the larger Soviet 
crop will result in lower world imports. 

Coarse grain production in 1984/85 is 
forecast at 803 million tons, an in- 
crease of 17 percent from a year earli- 
er, and the first time production has 
ever exceeded 800 million. China and 
EC coarse grain production soared to 
records becauae of excellent weather in 
both countries. Major agricultural pol- 
icy changes in China and the 
widespread use of high -yielding grains 
in the EC also augmented production. 

So, for the year, foreign production 
should rise about 18 million tons, to 
over 565 million. China's production 
in 1985/86 is forecast to rival this 
seaaon's, while outturn in the EC may 
drop by about 6 percent because a re- 
peat of 1984's ideal weather 
(highlighted by perfect conditions at 



harvesting) is unlikely. Nonetheless, 
the EC's 1985/86 coarse grain crop, 
forecast at about 70 million tons, could 
slightly exceed 1978/79-1982/83 aver- 
age. 

In 1984/85, global coarse grain use is 
expected to be a record. At 783 million 
metric tons, use is up 24 million tons 
Over 1983/84. Use of graina as live- 
stock feedf estimated at 510 million 
metric tons, improved significantly 
over last year. In 1985/86, both feed 
and total use should improve again, be- 
cause large production is forecast and 
the resulting lower prices should lead 
to an increase in consumption. 

Total coarse grain trade in 1984/85 
(not including intra-EC trade) is fore- 
cast at 102 million tons. Not since 
1980/81 has it topped 100 million tons- 
The figure however is somewhat de- 
ceiving, becauae record setting Soviet 
imports (estimated at 26 million tons 
for October-September 1984/851 revi- 
talized the coarse grain market after 3 
depressed years. 

For 1985/86, global trade is likely to 
fall sharply. U.S. coarse grain exports, 
at under 52 million tons, are below the 
58.3 million tons of 1984/85 because of 
strong competition from the EC, large 
com sales by China, improved produc- 
tion and export prospects from Canada, 
and a dramatically improved Soviet 
production forecaat. Coarse grain feed 
use in the USSR may gain only slight- 
ly as growth of animal inventories in 
the USSR has slowed and total animal 
units are now equal to those of a year 
earlier. This may further reduce U.S. 
trade prospects. I David Mult (202) 
447-8776 and James Cole (202)447^ 
88571 

• Oilseeds 

For soybeans, the biggest concern over 
the next several months is the size of 

the 1985 U.S. crop. Planting is now in 
fuU awmg in June. 

The February Plantings Intentions re- 
port indicated producers intend to 
plant about 5 percent fewer acres to 
soybeans this spring. The 
floybean/com price ratio, based on re- 
cent average monthly prices, is in the 
2.2:1 range, certainly favorable to 
com. A relatively high participation 
rate in the feed grain and cotton pro- 
grams should prevent a large shift to 
soybeans. 



However, since cross compliance is not 
required, farmers participating in one 
program could place that acreage in 
another program crop. With a cotton 
loan rate of 57.3 cents a pound, cotton 
looks more profitable than soybeans 
right now. Most of the shift in acreage 
seems to be occuring in the Southeast- 
Acreage declines range from 11 per- 
cent in South Carolina to 21 percent in 
Alabama, whereas the seven major 
Com Belt States indicate plantings at 
98 percent of the 1984 levels. 

The oil sector remains an island of 
price strength. Domestic disappear- 
ance of soybean oil through February 
was 5 percent above a year earlier and 
is comparable wLth the same period in 
1982/83, when total disappearance 
reached almost 9,857 million pounds. 
DLsappearance in all end uses— aalad 
and cooking oil and shortening and 
margarine— was ahead of 1983/84 lev- 
els, despite strong prices that averaged 
29.7 cents a pound through February. 
Prices could climb through the balance 
of the year and encourage crush, and 
likely average 31 cents for the season. 
Soybean oil prices are contributing 
roughly half the value of soybean prod- 
ucts in 1984/85. Unless meal demand 
strengthens, prices for oils will main- 
tain an unusually high proportion of 
product value in 1985/86. 

World production for 1985/86 may to^ 
tal 186 million tons, nearly unchanged 
from this year. Foreign production 
may fall, but South American soybean 
production will increase slightly. 

Last year, oilseed production grew 
nearly 21 million metric tons., and of 
that, cottonseed output increased near- 
ly 7 million. Most of the cottonseed 
gain was in China, but new policies 
will reduce China's cotton area in 
1985/86. However, China may plant 
some of it's reduced cotton area to ra- 
peseed and peanuts. 

U.S. soybean export prospects for 
1985/86 may be slightly higher than 
1984/85's reduced level. The largest 
market for U.S. exports, the EC, will 
again have large domestic oHseed and 
grain supplies that may replace the 
use of soybean meal in feed rations. 
Also, the dairy supply control program 
will continue to reduce the need for 
protein meal in dairy rations. 

For the past 2 years, Soviet soybean 
meal use has been below the 1982/83 
peak, but some recovery is expected in 
1985/86. Eastern Europe may increase 
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soybean meal use in 1985/86 as they 
continue to rebuild livestock inven- 
tories. Further eipanslon is also likely 
in selected Asian and Mid East mar- 
kets that showed good gains this year. 

Only a small gain in U.S. soybean ex* 
ports is forecast for 1985/86, although 
a wide range of uncertainty surrounds 
this estimate. Stilf competition from 
South American exports has reduced 
the 1984/85 estimate to 670 million 
hushelsi down 70 million from a year 
ago, [Roger Hoakin (202) 447-8776 and 
Jan Upson (202) 447-885^1 

• Cotton 

CottoD planting is progressing well, 
with Califoroia and Arixona producers 
reported off to an especially good start. 
Because mill use and cotton exports 
will likely fall during 1986/86, the ex- 
cellent planting start reinforces expec- 
tations that cotton stocks will be abun^ 
dant next season. Thia is intensifying 
farmer*s interest in the 1985 farm bill 
debate. 

By May 12, U.S. cotton planting was 
57 percent complete, compared with a 
50-percent average. Some cotton 
acreage in the Southeast was slightly 
dryi but the region usually having the 
greatest difficulty with weather, the 
Texas and Oklahoma plainsi was favor- 
ably moist. 

Cotton farmers achieved record yields 
in three of the last four seasons, and 
this year is also starting out well. Pro^ 
duction IS forecast at 1L8 million 
bales, hut could range between 10 and 
13 million. Total cotton use during 
1985/86 is estimat«d at about 10 mil- 
lion hales— indicating that stocks will 
probably increase about 2 million hales 
to 6 million* 

Legislation potentially significant to 
cotton farmers is the Textile and Ap- 
parel Trade Enforcement Act of 1985, 
introduced in the House and Senate in 
March. The act would roll hack U.S. 
textile imports in 1985 to about the 
1980 level, and would allow quota 
growth of 1 to 6 percent a year Pas- 
sage would cause U.S. mill use or cot- 
ton to rise substantially. 

However, the act could also cause U.S. 
raw cotton exports to fall because U.S. 
consumption of foreign textiles would 
drop. Foreign incomes would drop due 
to the restriction on exports, and some 



foreign countries might retaliate 
against U.S. exports. Nevertheless, 
the Textile and Apparel Trade Enforce ^ 
ment Act has over 200 coaponsors in 
the House and 40 in the Senate. 

Foreign cotton production may de 
crease 10 percent in 1985/86. to 64 
miJbon bales. The largest decline will 
occur in China where a new procure- 
ment policy is in place. Production de- 
clines are also anticipated in other 
countries. Foreign cotton area may de- 
cline in 1985/86 because relative prices 
favor other crops. 

Foreign mill use is expected to rise 1 
to 2 percent during 1985/86, most of it 
Ln China. Clothing replacement and 
Western fashions are being emphasized 
by China's government to update lifes* 
tyles and to help alleviate some of the 
raw cotton inventories. Technology is 
being imported to improve and ac- 
celerate textile production for export 
earnings. The decrease in consumption 
in the United States still leaves global 
use at more than 71 million hales. 

International trade is forecast at 20.7 
million bales.. Chinai Australia, and 
Pakistan may continue their increased 
exports— prices and qualities are high- 
ly competitive. Exports from the 
USSR are expected to remain near last 
year's figure. Large stocks of foreign 
cotton and a rise m the U.S. loan rate 
from 55 to &X3 cents a pound will con- 
strain U.S. exports. Major foreign pro- 
ducerB are likely to increase consump- 
tion more than importers, thereby lim- 
iting trade volume. 

World stocks next season are projected 
to rise to 425 million bales, despite the 
downturn in production and the gain 
in raw cotton demand. China and oth- 
er major cotton producers will contin- 
ue to add to their ending stocks even if 
their exports increase. 

For the 1984/85 season, the imbalance 
between global cotton production and 
consumption stands at almost 14 6 mil- 
lion bales. Production is estimated at 
84.4 million hales, while world mill use 
is anticipated to he a record 69.8 mil- 
lion. 

With a record cotton surplus expected 
on hand by Aug^ust 1, 1985, carryover 
stocks will be around 39 million hales, 
an increase of about 60 percent over a 
year earlier. The sharp rise in stocks 
is concentrated in China^ Foreign end- 
ing stocks not held by China will be 
the highest since 1981/82, significantly 
reversing the trend of the past two 
seasons. The 1 6. 6-miJ lion-hale total 



represents an increase of 2.3 miJlion 
bales over last year. More than two^ 
thirds will be held by net exporting 
countries, and more than half of that 
will be located in Brazil^ Pakistan, and 
the USSR. ITerry Townsend (202) 447- 
8444 and Richard Cantor (202) 447- 
8054] 

• Tobacco 

Flue-cured tobacco supplies this season 
are 3.01 billion pounds, about 1.5 per- 
cent below Uit year. Marketings from 
the 1984 crop totaled 850 million 
pounds. Loan volume at 159 million 
pounds was 19 percent of sales, down 
from 23 percent in 1983 and 26 per- 
cent in 1982. Carryin stocks totaled 
2.165 billion pounda. 

During the 1983/84 marketing year, 
total use of flue-cured fell 4 percent* to 
894 million pounds. Domestic use ac- 
counted for most of the drop. It fell to 
441 million pounds because of reduced 
cigarette production and a shift to im- 
ported tobacco- 
Exports also fell but only about 1 per- 
cent. Inhibiting exports are the strong 
U.S. dollar, the already high U.S. price, 
ample world supplies, and reduced 
cigarette consumption in some major 
importing countries. Domestic use of 
flue^cured may decline this season but 
exports are likely to be larger. Total 
use may rise 2 or 3 percent because of 
the surge in exports. 

Rue-cured supply equals about 3.3 
year's use, compared with a desired 2.4 
years. The basic quota for flue^cured 
was reduced 3,7 percent, and the effec- 
tive quota is 8 percent lower in 1985. 
Based on the February Intentions sur* 
vey, flue -cured acreage will decline to 
a record low of 361,000 acres in 1985^ a 
drop of 8 percent from last year and 33 
percent below the 1981 acreage. 

With this acreage and normal yields, 
the crop will likely total about 730 
million poundt. This will cut supply to 
between 2.83 and 2.85 billion pounds. 
However, even with this drop, supplies 
would continue to he more than ade- 
quate. 
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The projected 1985 flue-cured crop is 
only 96 percent of quota, while in re- 
cent yearst producers have marketed 
about 100 percent of poundage quotas. 
But 1985 marketings, including 16 to 
20 miUion pounds of tobacco produced 
in 1984f could turn out larger than 730 
million pounds. 

The 1984/86 hurley supply rose to 2.02 
hiUion pounds, up 9 percent from a 
year earlier. Supply is about 3.7 times 
the estimated disappearance. 

The 1985 hasic quota for burley tobac* 

CO is 525 million pounds^ 10 percent 
below last year. Allowing for over and 
under quota marketing of last season, 
the effective 19B5 quota is about 542 
million pounds, down 21 percent from 
1984. 

Most of the 1984 tobacco crop has been 
sold. Maryland auction markets 
opened on March 19, and 22 million 
pounds had been sold by late April. 
Then prices averaged $1.42 a pound, 
considerably above prices for the 1983 
drought- stressed crop. However, aver- 
age prices have declined since opening 
day. 

Various proposals have been made to 
reduce the tobacco surpluses and make 
the United States more competitive in 
world markets. A recent proposal 
agreed to by a major cigarette 
manufacturer and the Flue-Cured Sta- 
bilization Cooperative would result in 
manufacturers and dealers buying all 
806 million pounds of flue-cured loan 
stocks at discounts over 6 years. The 
1976-ftl crops would be most heavily 
discounted. 

Similar negotiations are being made 
between the same major manufactur- 
er, grower groups^ and the burley ban 
cooperatives. But, at this point, the 
outcome of negotiations within the to- 
bacco industry are uncertain. 
[VernerK Grist (202) 447-87741 

• L ria't 

Harvested spring strawberry acreage* 
estimated at 27,900 acres in major pro- 
ducing States, is up 5 percent from 
last year. CaUfomia's acreage, at 
14,600, IS almost 10 percent above 
1984, and even with lower yields, the 
California crop is expected to be up 5 
percent to 1%%A million pounds. This 
year's normal harvest contrasts with 
last year when the early harvest was 
heavy. 

Because of the lighter shipments, the 
opening strawberry prices at shipping 
points in Southern California were 



sharply above a year ago. As the sea-" 
son progressed and shipments in- 
creased, prices declined to $3.50 a 
dozen 12-pint tray, size medium to 
large by late April, compared with $4 a 
year earlier. Fresh market volume 
should peak In late May. As supplies 

I increase, prices should drop below a 

I year ago. 

Strawberry crop conditions vary in 
other producing States. Most Oregon 
I fields are in good condition, although 
^ planting progress is somewhat behind 
normal from a cool, dry spring. 
Overall prospects are for a normal 
crop: acreage will he about the same 
as last year but yields should be 
higher. 

Strawberry fields in Washington are 
reported to be mostly in above average 
condition as of April 1. The New Jer- 
sey strawberry crop weathered the 
winter without significant damage, 
I while Michigan strawberry producers 
are reducing acreage because of last 
year's low prices. The crop estimates 
for these States will be available on 
June 7. 

The first forecast for the 1965 peach 
crop in the nine Southern States is 369 
milUon pounds* down 52 percent from 
last year hut 29 percent above the 
freeze -damaged 1983 crop. Because of 
winter freezes^ smaller crops than last 
year are expected for all States, except 
Texas. 

Freezes in January, March, and April 
damaged all varieties in the South 
Carolina Piedmont and early varieties 
in the rest of the State. North Georgia 
suffered extensive January freeze dam- 
age. The two frosts during bloom dam- 
aged peaches in north Georgia, and in- 
jured some varieties in central and 
south Georgia. 

Consequently, the peach crop estimates 
for Georgia and South Carolina at 75 
and 240 million pounds, respectively, 
were down 50 percent from 1984. How- 
ever, the sham of the total peach pro- 
duction from these two States in- 
creased from 83 percent in 1984 to 85 
percent in 1985. 

So far, through late April, there was 
no shipment of fresh peaches reported 
from the nine Southern States. With 
the smaller crop, the early season f.o.b^ 
prices for fresh peaches are expected to 
be above last year. 



The first forecast for California's 1986 
sweet cherry crop ts 26,000 tons, 30 
percent less than last year but 65 per- 
cent more than the 1983 crop. Rain 
and wind during bloom were primarily 
responsible for the smaller crop. 
Although no shipments were reported 
by late April, opening f.o.b. prices 
should be well above a year ago he- 
cause of the sharply reduced crop. 

The first forecast for the 1986 Califor- 
nia almond crop is 510 million pounds, 
shelled basis, down 13 percent from 
the record high 1984 crop, but still 111 
percent above the small 1983 crop. 
The 1984/85 shipments through April 
were miuiing well ahove a year ago, 
primarily because of a 61-percent in- 
crease in exports. Most of the increase 
was attributable to increased exports 
to West Germany and the Soviet Un- 
ion, which took a combined 42 percent 
of almond exports for this seaeon 
through March. 

Despite the increased shipments, the 
sharply larger 1984/85 supply is still 
expected to result in carryover stocks 
well above a year ago. So, even with a 
smaller crop, the 1985/8€ supply will 
still he larger. In light of this large 
supply, prices growers receive for al- 
monds are not likely to rise appreci- 
ably. [Ben Huang (202) 447-7290\ 

♦ Vegetables 

Replanted winter and spring acreage 
in Florida was harvested through 
May 31. This overlap of the winter and 
spring harvests* caused by replanting 
from the January freeze, sent grower 
prices for tomatoes down 12 percent 
from a high of $58.20 a cwt between 
February and April. 

January to June U.S. tomato produc- 
tion should increase 9 percent over last 
year, mainly because of a 16'percent 
increase in Florida's output. The Tex- 
as spring onion harvest is expected to 
reach 3.74 million cwt during 1985, up 
12 percent over last spring, although a 
cold, wet spring lowered yields in most 
areas. 

Vegetable supplies traditionally shift 
north as summer approaches. Because 
of the driest spring in the East since 
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1941— supplies from drought affected 
areas may decrease in June. However, 
in the Weat, where vegetable acreage 
is irrigated^ production should make up 
for the reductions. High grower prices 
in first half April likely will keep the 
second-quarter average index of fresh^ 
market vegetable prices 2 to 5 percent 
above last year's 125 (1977 = 100). 

The estimated spring quarter harvest 
of seven major vegetables (hroccolii 
carrots^ caulinower^ celery^ sweet com, 
lettuce, and tomatoes) was 162 million 
acres* up 2 percent from Uat spring. 
California is the largest producer of 
broccoli and cauliflower Although its 
broccoli acreage was down 2 percent, 
cauliflower acreage rose 10. 

In TeEaSf area planted to carrots fell 
17 percent. For tomfttoes^ Florida, the 
largest tomato producer, increased 
area 16 percent. While, Arkanaas, 
although a minor producer, increased 
acreage 13 percent. These increases 
will offset reductions of 22 percent in 
California and 9 percent in South 
Carolina- 
Prices are steady for both canned and 
frozen vegetables with isolated 
discounts available. Prices will likely 
inch up as stocks seasonally decline 
through the summer. However^ stocks 
are still above last season'r Canned 
pea ihipments through March 1 were 
off 4 percent and canned green bean 
and com ihipments through February 
1 trailed last season's by 4 and 5 per* 
cent, respectively* The April 1 stocks 
of vegetables in cold storage were 2 
percent higher than a year earlier. 
[Shannon Hamm (202) 447-7290] 

• Sugar 

World sugar production is estimated to 
exceed consumption by 3.5 million 
tons, adding to already excessive worid 
stocks. Further^ early reports from 
Europe show increases, albeit small, in 
sugarbeet plantings. Therefore^ there 
continues to be no Arm proapects for 
price increases World r&w sugar 
prices (f.o.b. Caribbean) in early May 
fell below 3 cents a pound. Prices 
averaged 3.68 cents for firstquarter 
1985t compared with 6l18 cents in 
calendar 1984. World centrifugal sugar 
production in 1984/86 is estimated at 
99 million metric tons, up 3.2 million 
tons from a year earlier. 

The U.S. spot price for raw sugar CN.Y. 
contract no. 12) continues below the 
U.S. market stablization price (MSP) 
of 21.57 cents a pound set for fiscal 
1985. After averaging 20.67 cents a 



pound in first quarter 1985, the price I 
remained between 20.80 and 21.17 dur^ 
ing April and the first half of May. 
Stocks at the end of fiscal 1986 are 
forecast at about 1.4 million tons, or 
16.5 percent of total domestic use^ 
after allowing for Florida's record out- 
put of 1.41 nullion tons, raw value. 

Average U.S. retail prices for sugar 
continued steady. Retail prices for the 
quarter averaged 35.9 cents, down 2 
percent from a year earlier. 

The future of the 13 sugarbeet pirocesB- 
ing plants formerly run by the Great 
Western Sugar Company (GW), which 
has declared bankruptcy, has begun to 
crystallize. On April 5, Tate and Lyle> 
Inc. I bought GW*s 6 plants in Montana, 
Wyoming, and Nebraska. On April 19, 
the GW beet processing plant in Ohio 
was sold to Michigan Sugar ComparLyj 
a subsidiary of Savaimah Foods and 
IndustHes. This plant, previoualy 
operated as Northern Ohio Sugar Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of GW and renamed 
Great Lakes Sugar Company, has con- 
tracts for the planting of 19,000 acres. 

The Mountain States Beet Growers As* 
sociation sought the remaining six pro- 
cessing plants in Colorado and Kansas. 
However, the Association was unable 
to obtain adequate financing, and the 
plants will not operate this year. 

On May 1, GW notified the CCX that it 
intends to forfeit the 51.8 million 
pounds of refined sugar that it holds as 
collateral on COC loans due May 31. 
GW also holds 165.1 million pounds of 
sugar as collateral on loans due June 
30 and another 56.7 million on loans 
due July 31. CCC must be notified at 
least 30 days before any forfeiture. 
However, there is no requirement that 
the loan must be forfeited after notice 
has been given. [David Harvey (202) 
447S66& 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 

Board Releasee 

The following list gives the release 

dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the June Agricultural Outlook 
comes off press. 
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Poultry Slaughter 

Dairy Products 

Celery 

Vegetables 

Crop Production 

Turkey Hatchery 

Milk Production 

Catfish 

Vegetables 

Livestock Slaughter 

Cold Storage 

Cattle on Feed 

Eggs, Chickens, & Turke)fs 

Agricultural Prices 



Reports are available through suth 
scription onHy. For subscription infor* 
mation, write or call Jerry Qampet, 
SRS, Crop Reporting Board, Rm. 5809^ 
South Bldg., Washington. D.C. 20250; 
(202) 447 2130. 



USDA To Offer New Information 
Service 

On July 1, 1985. USDA will initiate a 
new electronic information service 
that will electronically transmit news 
items and reports considered to be per- 
ishable because of their timeliness. 
Although several USDA agencies al^ 
ready use electronic dissemination for 
their perishable reports, this is the 
first time all materials wiU be avail- 
able from a single point. 

Information to be transmitted on the 
service will basically include those 
itenis the domestic and world agricul- 
tural communities must have Immedi- 
ate access to. Look for it to include 
USDa market reports, crop and live- 
stock statistical reports, economic 
outlook and situation reportsi foreign 
agricultural trade leads, export sales 
reportSt world agricultural roundups, 
and USDA press releases. 

For more information on the service, 
contact Joseph F. Greburger or 
Charles H. Rider, Martin Marietta 
Data Systems, 6301 Itj Lane, Green- 
belt, MD 20770 (301) 982 6792. 
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World Beef and Pork Production in 1985 Shows Marginal Drop 




World Agriculture 
& Trade 



World Livestock Outlook 
Global meat production rose 2 percent 
in 1984 after increasing 3 percent the 
year before. Since production in the 
United States increased only 1 percent, 
most of the growth was in foreign out- 
put. Feed prices remained hi^h until 
late in the year and this hurt produc- 
ers' returns. Slow growth in consumer 
incomes kept demand nluggiBh. 

Meat production in 1985 may grow 1 
percent, on the strength of increased 
foreign output. U.S. production is fore^ 
cast to decline 1 percent aa declines in 
red meat arfe not fully countered by 
gatns In poultry. Lower feed prices 
will likely help relieve the cost/price 
squeeze producers have been caught in, 
but demand gains will slow because of 
limited increases in consumer incomes. 

Beers Share FalU Slightly 

Cattle inventories fell marginally dur- 
ing 1984^ as a result production of beef 
and veal rose nearly 2 percent to 42 
million metric tons. Output has only 
risen slightly for the past 2 years. 
Foreign beef production could rise a 
little this year, but with a 3-percent 
drop forecast for the United States, to- 
tal output may show a slight decline. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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Production by the major exporters in 
1984 was up* but it also increased for 
the major importers. Although exports 
from the EC to third world countries 
rose 56 percent, to 754,000 tons, ex- 
ports were down from Austratiap New 
Zealand, and Argentina. BrazO's ex' 
ports continued to riBe, but much more 
slowly than previously anticipated. 

Overall trade declined in 1984 and beef 
and veal atoclcs climbed^ Global ex- 
ports could iniCrease substantiaUy thiA 
year Output in the major importers is 
forecast to be down which could fuel 
increased Imports* EC exports are 
likely to continue high and there could 
be some increase in beef exports from 
Australia and New Zealand. The ma- 
jor exporters are quite concerned about 
possible flooding of additional tradi- 
tional markets with subsidized EC 
beef. 

The United States, the largest beef 
and veal producer^ increased output 2 
percent last year. Poor financial re- 
turns, the need to generate additional 
cash flow, and drought in some areas 
all contributed to the increased 
slaughter. With continued inventory 
declines and reduced cow slaughter, 
output could drop 3 percent this year. 

The United States is also the largest 
importer of beef^ mainly for manufac^ 
turing use. With increased domestic 
output last year and declines in pro- 
duction in the major suppUerSp imports 
dropped 6 percent to 838,000 metric 
tons^ Imports are forecast to remain 
about the same this yean Exports of 
high-quality beef are expected to con- 
tinue to increase because of the higher 
negotiated beef quota with Japan* the 
major market for U.S, beef. 

The USSR, the second largest producer 
and importer, has experienced some 
problems with feed supplies. So, out^ 
put may gain between 1 and 2 percent 
in 1984 and 1986 and inventory expan- 
sion may slow. 

£C Dairy Program Boosts 
Beef Supplies 

The EC had a surge in beef production 
in 1984 because of attempts to control 
dairy surpluses. In the EC, the dairy 
herd supplies most of the beef, either 
through calves retained for beef pro- 
duction or culling of cows. As dairy 
herda were reduced, beef production 
stocks and exports expanded rapidly. 
Output in 1985 is expected to be 
slightly below last year's record if 
dairy culling decreases, and exports 
are forecast to remain at record higha. 



Poultry Gains Quicken In 1985 
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Stocks of heef in the EC climbed to a 
record 836,000 tons at the end of 1984, 
compared with an average 354,000 
tongin ldfll-83. 

In Australia and New Zealand, major 
exporters, beef production was down in 
1984, reflecting reduced export 
demand and some herd rebuilding from 
the low current levels. Herd growth 
should continue this year. With some 
increase in output expected in 1985, 
exports are also forecast to gain. 

firazirs beef output declined during 

1984, mainly because of lower domestic 
demand. Eroding consumer purchasing 
power and high inflation rates there 
should continue into 1985* hut some 
recovery in the economy later in the 
year could increase pnce stability and 
impnH-e output. Brazira beef exports 
have risen spectacularly in the last 
several years, from an average of 
150,000 tons during the 1970's to 
500,000 tona in 1984. Higher exports 
from the EC and lower USSR imports 
may negatively affect Brazilian ex- 
ports in 1986. 

In Japan, beef and veal production 
rose 8 percent in 1984, mainly because 
of a combination or increased 
slaughter and heavier slaughter 
weights. Rising beef imports and low 
calf prices wilJ Jower production in 

1985, but rising imports should keep 
consumption up. 



Hog Producers' ProhUms 
Caused By High Feed Costs 
Global hog inventories grew 4 million 
head during 1984, or less than 1 per- 
cent* Reduced profits last year in- 
duced producers to trim operations, 
particularly in the United States. 
High feed costs, which did not begin 
abating until late 1984, and unavaila^ 
biJity of suitable feeds in some coun- 
tries made their problems worse. 
Lower feed costs this year will help, 
but inventories could remain down un- 
til later in the year. 

Global pork output rose only 2 percent 
during 1984 to 52 million metric tons. 
The United States, the second largest 
producer after China» cut output 2 per- 
cent, while foreign output rose 3 per- 
cent. In 1985, the growth in pork out- 
put should wind down even further, as 
output in the United States falls 3 to 4 
percent and foreign output gains only 
1 to 2 percent. 

Pork trade continued to increase dur- 
ing 1984 as shipments from Denmark 
to non-EC countries picked up. In- 
creased shipments from China and 
Taiwan, as well as Canada and Hun- 
gary, also contributed to the rise. For 
1985, increasing production in the ma- 
jor foreign importers, coupled with 
smaller output gains in the major ex- 
porters, could signal a slowing in world 
pork trade. 
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Pork production declined in the United 
States Ust year and is expected to de- 
cline even further in 1985. Unfavor- 
able retuma over a period of years are 
distressing operators- Even with 
currant lower feed costs, producers 
may not increase herd aiie and produc- 
tion until next year, Lparge quantities 
of live hogs from Canada and pork 
from Canada and Denmark ar« being 
imported. The Department of Com- 
merce has made a preliminary ruling 
that Canada*a exports of live hogs and 
fresh, chilled and frozen pork products 
are being subsidized. A final detertni' 
nation on aubsidization will be made 
on June 10, If the ruling is affirma- 
tive, an additional determination 
whether material injury has occurred 
will be made within 45 days. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, pro- 
ducing aJmost 34 percent of the FC's 
porkt saw little rise in pork output laet 
year. Returna rose slightly in 1984, 
and with lower feed prices in 1985. ad- 
ditional improvement is forecast. So, 
even with increased beef supplies, pork 
output and consumption is likely to 
rise 2 percent* France reacted to the 
low market prices and increased feed 
costs last year by increasing slaughter 
and reducing inventories. As a result, 
output is expected to be down in 1985, 
increasing their need for pork imports. 

Denmark*s pork output changed little 
in 1984 and total trade fell slightly. 
However^ exports to non-EC countries 
increaaed substantially. Since restric- 
tions on their fresb meat exports 
(caused by an outbreak of hoofand- 
mouth disease) have been lifted, Den- 
mark has increased shipments to 
Japan and the United States, Exports 
this year may continue at last year's 
high level. 

Tight feed supplies in the USSR have 
hampered the growth in pork produc- 
tion and caused some inventory draw- 
down* With better domestic feed sup- 
plies expected this year^ output should 
recover and exceed 1984 by 2 percent 
for the year. 

Output in Eastern Europe increased in 
1984, mainly because of gains in East 
Germany^ Hungary^ and Yugoslavia. 
In East Germany, overall feed output 
was favorable* and production of feed 
potatoes and beets was very good 
Although reforms to raise producers' 
prices were instituted in January 1984, 
lower consumer prices will be main- 
tained through subsidies. 



In Yugoslavia last year, forced 
slaughter was high because of ^ partic- 
ularly tight cost/price squeeze. Condi- 
tions should improve in 1985 because 
of the record com crop and lower 
prices for imported protein feeds. 
I Poland's hog population ie recovering 
from heavy slaughter in 1983, result- 
ing from inadequate feed supplies. 
Supplies are now greatly improved, 
prompting the expected expansion. 

pork output in Japan last year 
remained virtually the same as in 

1983. Slaughter weights were lighter 
because of an unusually hot summer, 
but hogs available for slaughter in^ 
creased marginally^ Pork for process- 
ing, accounting for one-quarter of pork 
demand, showed the greatest growth 
last year, up 5 percent, Importe, which 
come mainly from Denmark, Taiwan, 
Canada, and the United States, jumped 
to a record 285,000 tons, or 17 percent 
of consumption ' Production should in- 
crease 2 percent in 1985, and import 
demand could slacken. 

Pouitry Production Up, Trade Down 
Global poultry meat production was up 
2 percent to 24 million metric tons in 

1984. Volume of traded poultry meat 
fell again in 1984. Increased produc- 
tion in the major importing countries 
kept world import demand down last 
year. This, along with higher feed 
prices through much of last year» is 
the main reason 1984 production fell 
in the major foreign exporters, France, 
Brazil, and Hungary, 

Continued production gains in the ma^ 
jor importers, climbing U.S. output, 
and possibly some growth in the major 
exporters could bring global production 
to nearly 25 million tons this year. 
However, the growth in major export- 
ers will be channeled into increased 
domestic consiunption. 

While foreign output roae only 1 per- 
cent last year, production in the Unit 
ed States grew 4 percent, picking up 
after several years of higher output 
from competing meats and higher feed 
prices. During 1985, U.S, poultry out- 
put could grow even faster, reaching 8 
million metric tone. Smaller supplies 
of other meats, along with lower feed 
prices should give the poultry induatry 

I 



an extra boost. Exports, however* will 
continue to slide, as Brazil and Thai- 
land are likely to continue making in- 
roads into Japan and other major U.S. 
markets. 

Soviet poultry production continues to 
expand^ although more slowly than 
during 1980 83, becauae of tight feed 
supplies. As their production in- 
creases, the Soviets cut back on im- 
ports. Hungary experienced a decline 
in exports last year, and problems with 
feed allocation kept poultry output and 
ceoiBumptiOD down as well. These con^ 
ditions should continue during 1985. 

An increase in Poland's allotment of 
imported grain to the broiler industry 
last year accounted for the one'third 
increase in production. This is still 
considerably below 1981, after which 
imports of feed grains fell dramatically 
because of debt problems. If grain al- 
lotments continue during 1985, output 
could remain at the higher level. 

Brazil's output of poultry meat de- 
clined 8 percent in 1984. Domestic 
consumption and exports both f^H- 
Some improvement in consumer pur- 
chasing power in 1985 could increase 
domestic demand, apurring production 
increases > 

French poultry meat output also fell in 
1984, but only 2 percent. Production 
for export was down, but increased 
domestic consumption helped keep out- 
put from falling further. Exports de- 
clined in 1984 becauae of lower ship- 
ments to the USSR and Middle East, 
Exports in 1985 are forecast to remain 
at about 1984 levels. Thus, any pro- 
duction gains will again depend on an 
increase in domestic demand. 

Production in Japan expanded because 
of stable feed prices. However, the in- 
creased output weakened prices and 
discouraged production gains thia year. 
Imports remained at about the same 
level, with increased competition for 
U.S. exporters from Thailand and Bra- 
zil. [Linda M. BaiUy (202) 44T4863] 
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General Economy 



The general economy is expected to 
keep growing without any acceleration 
in infiatioa. Despite sluggish real 
groaa national product (GNP) growth 
of L3 percent in first-quarter 1985, a 
recesBioD in 1986 is unlikely. Moat 
analysts expect GNP growth for the 
last 3 quarters of 1986 to be between 2 
and 5 percent. However, some 
analysts are forecasting a slowdown, 
with GNP growth below 1 percent. 

The current environment suggests an 
inflation rate at or below that of 1984. 
Interest rates will likely be below the 
average rates in 1984 as the Federal 
Reserve Board (Fed) continues a rela- 
tively accommodative monetary policy. 
The unemployment rate will likely rise 
slightly; employment growth in the 
last 6 months of 1985 may not keep up 
with growth in the labor force. The 
longer term outlook will be strongly in^ 
fluenced by the budget reduction pro- 
posals, and to a lesser extent, by tax 
reform possibilities. 

Poor Export Performance Dra^s GNP 
First quarter GNP growth was weaker 
than expected. The chief reason for 
the slow growth was a trade deficit of 
$26.1 billion.. Had exports equaled im- 
ports, with inflation unchanged, GNP 
would have risen 7 to 8 percent. Other 
factors contributed as well: Federal 
purchases were smaller and consumer 
spending on nondurables was down, re- 
flecting a sharp decline in real per cap- 
ita personal income. 



Consumer demand for durab]e& in the 
first quarter rose because of lower con- 
sumer interest rates. Output from ser- 
vice industries also grew despite the 
decline In personal Income, reflecting 
delayed impacts of strong personal in- 
come growth since 1982 and the rela- 
tively low price increases in this sec- 
tor. 

The large declines in net exports took 
$12.7 billion directly off GNP growth 
in first- quarter 198^. The trade deficit 
widened largely because exports 
dropped* For only the second quarter 
ever, the United States became a net 
importer of capital goods. The drop in 
net exporta was the first in this 
recovery not caused solely by rapid im- 
port growth. The export drop is attri- 
butable to a slowdown in the growth of 
our trading partners, as well as the 
strong dollar. 

The other dominant feature in the 
overall economy was the drop in real 
disposable personal income in the Hrst 
3 months of 1985. Long delays in IRS 
tax refund processing and a sharp rise 
in the energy component of the GNP 
deflator helped cause a L7-percent 
drop In personal disposable {after-tax) 
income. On a per capita basisj dispose 
able income dropped 2^7 percent. 

Because of weak real growth and 
loosening by the Fed, Interest rates fell 
across the board In the second half of 
the quarter. By the end of the quar- 
ter, T^billB had dropped to roughly 
where they had been at the beginning 
of the year. Interest i-atea in late 
March were generally below those pre- 
vailing in fourth-quarter 1984. People 
drew on their savings to purchase big- 
ticket itemti BO automobile and appli- 
ance sales were strong despite weak 
personal incomes^ 

Economy To Remain 
Strong Through 1985 
The increasing dependence of the U.S. 
economy on the rest of the world 
makes forecasting more hazardous. If 
present international conditions and 
Federal Reserve policy continue, the 
consensus appears to be a 3 to 4- 
percent real GNP growth during the 
rest of the year. Strong but slower 
growth In ijiveatmentt coupled with 
good growth in the demand for services 
and consumer durables, will likely con^ 
tinue the recovery through 1985. 

Disposable personal income should re- 
cover in the second quarter. Continued 
moderate inflation will likely allow the 
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Fed to continue a relatively accommo- 
dative monetary policy* keeping in- 
terest rates relatively low. Housing 
and consumer durahle spending will 
continue to grow^ as personal income 
stren^hens and interest rates rise 
only moderately. 

Given relatively low inflation, 
moderate interest rates, and strong fi- 
nal sales, investment will increase 
moderately in the second and third 
quarters. Corporate profits prohably 
will not grow because of competition 
from international sources and exter- 
nal funding will be required to finance 
plant and equipment investments. 
Therefore, interest rates may rise 
about midyear. 

GNP growth in the second and third 
quarter will be between 3 and 4 per* 
cent. However, fourth quarter growth 
probably will fall below that as net ex^ 
ports continue to decrease and higher 
interest rates begin to restrict invest* 
ment. 

Large Deficits Haunts 
Long-Term Growth Prospects 
Action on taxes and the budget could 
materially alter this outlook. If the 
structural deficit is sigmficantly re- 
duced in a way credible to the finan- 
cial community, interest rates will 
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General Economic Indicators 
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fall— particularly long-term rates. 
This will tend to etimulate the econo- 
my immediately through increased 
consumer durable sales and housing in- 
vestment. However, ir large structural 
budget deficits continue, inflation may 
be higher in the future because the 
Fed may have to ease monetary policy 
to accommodate the deficit. 

A reduction in near-term deficits will 
likely make ^owth lower than it oth- 
erwise would have been. A major bud- 
get reduction in fiscal 1986 would 
cause fourth quarter 1985 GNP growth 
to be curtaried and first quarter 1986 
growth would almost certainly be 
slower. The lower interest rates and 
the probable weaker dollar coming 
from deficit reduction would increase 
U.S. exports and thus aid U.S. agricul^ 
tune even in the near terra. 

Lower interest rates and a weaker dol- 
lar would aid long-term economic 
growth and, overall, would likely bring 
lower inflation. The risk of a major 
problem in the banking, farm debt^ or 
savings and loan sectors would be 
greatly reduced. Without significant 
action on the structural deficit, major 
difficulties in any one of these areas 
could lead to a 2- to 3- year general 
stagflation. 

Tax reform could have many effects. 
One major impajct of the Treasury pro* 
posal would be to reduce long-term 
bond rstes. If the top marginal tax 
rate is cut and financial returns are 
indexed to offset inflation, savings in- 
centives and thus the supply of savings 
would increase. 

This, together with a more neutral 
treatment of various investment ac* 
tivitie8> would likely increase the effi- 
ciency of tnvestmenti while probably 
lowering the growth rate of the capital 
stock. The greater supply of and lower 
demand for Investment funds would 
lower interest rates. A reduction in in- 
terest rates would significantly lower 
the growth rate of farm exp>enses, rais- 
ing net farm income above what it 
would have been otherwise. [David 
TorgerBOn (202) 447^7340] 




Transportation 



Railcars and barges available to move 
grains and soybeans for domestic con- 
sumption and exports remain plentiful. 
In fact, they are more than adequate 
to meet foreseen needs^ 

Railcar loadings of grain and soybeans 
in the first quarter of 1986 aveVaged 
nearly 20 percent (5,300 can a week) 
below the same quarter last year and 
12 percent below the 1984 average. 
This decline appears to come chiefly 
from reduced com exports through Pa- 
cific Coast ports. Despite slackening 
in the amount of grain traveling by 
rail, the inventory of jumbo covered 
hopper can (100 ton capacity) contin- 
ues to grow. The 231,000 car fleet, 
which was more than adequate to meet 
1984's needs> has grown to 239>000 
cars. 

Early indications an that the decline 
in rail loadings of grain has intensi- 
fied. During January- March, railcar 
loadings of grain averaged 23,000 to 
24,000 cars a week In April, only 
20,000 cars a week were loaded. Car 
loadings in 1985 are unlikely to 
achieve 1984's average of 27,000 a 
week, unless Asian market opportuni- 
ties for U.S. com markedly improve. 

Probably reflecting volume declines, 
railroad rates for grain (Bureau of La^ 
bor Statistics, Dept. of Labor) declined 
very slightly in March from the Janu- 
ary level Rail rateH In March for 
grain remained slightly above the 1964 



average. If rail shipments continue at 
current or lower levels> further de- 
clines in rail rates can be expected- 

Rail shipments of grain mill products 
and primary forest products have also 
been running somewhat below last 
year. This suggesta that shippers of 
these commodities will also find rail- 
cars in good supply and might be able 
to negotiate modest rate reductions. 

Barge Rates Are Below Last Year's 
Barge loadings peaked at a record 
average of 66,700 bushels of grain a 
week in November 1984, then declined 
seasonally to 30,000 in February 1985. 
Barge shipments of grain during the 
first quarter, however, averaged 13 
percent above the first quarter of 1984, 
perhaps because rates were more 
favorable than those for rail. 

As long as grain exports remain at 
current low levels, barge rates are un- 
hkely to rise much. Operating cost 
pressures, however, render unlikely 
any more major rates declinesn 

In April> barge rates were only 6 per- 
cent above pre-1980 levels. According 
to industry sources, barge rates have 
averaged at or below variable costs 
since 1982. Coats of operating barges 
are slated to rise on October 1, 1985^ 
when the existing inland waterway 
fuel tax increases from 8 to 10 cents a 
gallon. 

Legislation recently introduced in the 
Senate to bring user fees more in line 
with actual coats of maintaining the 
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waterways would increase operating 
coBts still more. Under its termsi a 
user fe€ of 1.5 mils per ton per mile 
would be imposed on July 1, 1985^ 
Based on 19B2 data (the most recent 
avai)able)i this tax would increase 
hsTge operating costs by $326 million a 
year. Tax revenues from just grain 
shipments would amount to nearly 
$113 milUon^ or 36 percent of that to* 
taL 

In the first quarter of 1985^ between 
li400 and 1,700 empty barges were 
tied up at lower Mississippi an- 
chorages. Other empty barges have 
been available along the Upper river 
system. If grain exports do increase^ 
these barges could be rapidly put into 
use. 

Falling Exports^ Ctoar Elevators 
In March, 1985 total U.S. exports of 
grain and soybeans fell to 276 million 
buflhelst 47 percent below December 
1984. The decline vias moat pro- 
nounced at Atlantic Coast ports (48 
percent)i followed by U.S. Gulf ports 
(45 percent) and Pacific Coast ports 
(36 percent). Normally, the seasonal 
closing of the Great Lakes during 
January-March diverta some traffic to 
the other coasts, resulting in at least a 
mild upswing during the first quarter, 
Aa the Great Lakes reopened in Aprils 
grain exports through the Atlantic 
coast declined 21 million bushels (56 
percent) from March while the U.S. 
Gulf increased nearly 20 million 
bushels (11 percent). 

The downturn experienced this first 
quarter has caused the temporary clos- 
ing of some export elevators. In 
March, 10 export elevators showed no 
activity. The East Gulf and Pacific 
Coasts have each closed four and the 
Atlantic (^oast and West Gulf one 
each. Despite a slight upturn (4 per- 
cent) in April, all ten elevators remain 
closed. Thifl indicates that should ex- 
port demand for U.S, produced grain 
return to 1980 levels, there would be 
plenty of facilities available. 

Ocean Rates To Remain Low 
The excess capacity found in the in- 
land transportation system also pre- 
vails in ocean shipping. Ocean freight 
rates for heavy grain ihlpments to ma- 
jor European and Aaian customers in 
the first quarter of 1985 remained 
nearly constant or declined. iTQ. 
Hutchimon (202) 447-870'A 
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Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical sup piemen tSr handbooks, 
and other penodicals that may be of 
interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader. 

New Reports -GPO 

The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern^ 
ment Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402 Orderby report title and 
number Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices sub- 
ject to change. Bulk discounts avail- 
able. For faster service or further in- 
fonnatton call GPO'a order desk at 
(202) 783-3238 and charge your pur- 
chase to your VISA, MasterCard, or 
GPO Deposit Account. 

Do Bank Size and Metro- Nonmetro Lo- 
cation Affect Bank Behavior? 
RDRR-47, 20 PP- April 1986. (Price 
$1.00)- Stock Number; 001019- 
00392-8 

Eh USDA Farm Program Participants 
Contribute to Soil Erosion? AER- 
532. 84 pp. April 1986. (Price 
$300). Stock Number: 001-019- 
00383-9. 

Developmental Consequences of Unres- 
tricted Trade. FAER213, 20pp, 
April 1985. (Price $1-00). Stock 
Number; 001-019-00391-0. 



Formation of the 1985 Farm Bill 

The House and Senate Budget Commit- 
tees draft budget resolutions for 
their respective chambers to consider. 
A conference committee resolves any 
differences between the two resolu- 
tioHB' Thia compromise version is then 
approved by both houses. Once the 
resolution has passed, it sets targets 
for revenues and spending and Is used 
as a guideline for other committees to 
follow when considering legislation 
under their juriadictioDt Budgetary 
consideration may limit the options 
the committees and subcommittees can 
realitisticaily consider when putting 
together a farm bill. 

Legislators are currently introducing 
bills to replace the Agriculture and 
Food Act of 1981' Agricultural bills 
are referred to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture* Nutrition, and Fores- 
try or to the House Committee on 
Agriculture. Once either of these com- 
mittees receives farm bill, the chair- 
man may assign it to a subcommittee 
for initial hearings and study by 
members and aides. 

During the hearings, testimony is tak- 
en from various sources: Government 
officals, outside experts, and special in- 
terest groups.. Then each subcommit- 
tee 'marks up*' its section of the ftnn 
bill. This meana they debate and vote 
on the final wording before they send 
it to the full committee. The full com- 
mittee may ratiry the subsections as 
received from the subcommittees or it 
may hold more hearings and mark up 
another version of the bill. 

The farm bill, accompanied by the 
committee's report, will then be re- 
ceived by the full House or Senate, On 
the floori after a bill is debated and 
possiblj amended, a vote will be taken. 
If passed, the bill will go to the other 
chamber and follow the same commit- 
tee and floor stages. 

If a related farm bill has already 
passedlthe other chamber or if the 
chamber alters the bill sent to it* a 
conference committee is formed to 
work out the differencea* A bill must 
pass both houses in identical form be^ 
fore it can be sent to the President, 
Aa with the budget, when a comprom^ 
ise is reached, the conference veraion 
is sent back to the House and the Sen- 
ate for a vote. If approved by both 
chambers, the farm bill can then be 
sent to the White House for Presiden- 
tial action' 
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Farm Bill Debate 



Every 4 years since 1973, Congreas has enacted new legisla- 
tion governing the production and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. While some form of farm legislation has been enacted 
every year since 1970, Congress has typically limited updat- 
ing the entire package— commonly referred to as the farm 
bill— to the year following Presidential elections. 

Legislation dealing with commodity prices and income sup- 
ports for the major field crops and dairy have traditionally 
received the widest attention. However, all the major farm 
products arc affected directly or indirectly. Successive laws 
have also been expanded to deal with a much broader range 
of activities involving trade, conservation, food assistance, 
rural development, as well as commodity supports. 

Much of the 1981 Agriculture and Food Act (PL. 97-98) 
will expire this fall or will be replaced by permanent legis- 
lation if Congress fails to pass or the President vetoes new 
farm legislation. Among the commodity support programs, 
authority for target prices and deficiency payments, pay- 
ment limitations, acreage diveraionA, and the dairy price 
support levels enacted in 1983 will eatpire this fall. Among 
the trade programs, authority for P.L, 4fi0 will expire. The 
major conservation and rural development programs, how- 
ever, would continue largely unchanged* 

The commodity support and other farm programs that con- 
tinued would revert to the provisions called for in their ena- 
bling legislation dating back in some cases to the 1930's 
and 1940*6. This reversion to permanent legislation is 
unique to agriculture. Many of the farm bills passed over 
the last two decades have suspended, rather than rescinded. 



the original legislation establishing the programs in ques- 
tion. Among the most notable characteristLcs of the per- 
manent statutes are their commodity price supports set at a 
minimum of 50 percent of parity for crops and 75 percent 
for dairy and their minimal to nonexistent supply control 
provisions. 

Eleven comprehensive bills have been introduced to replace 
the 1981 farm bill since the opening of the 99th Congress 
(see special section In this iseue). ILK, 1420/S. 501 was 
introduced as the Reagan Administration's farm bill, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1985 (AAA). The others 
include H.R. 1965/3. 908 introduced for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, S. 250 by Senator Pressler, S. 616 intro- 
duced by Senator Helms, S. 843 by Senator Cochran, S. 
1041 by Senators Boschwitz and Boren, S. 1051 by Senator 
Zorinaky, H.R 1656 by Congressman Glickman^ H.R. 1912 
by Congressman Stenholm, H.R, 2017 by Congressman Rose, 
and H.R. 2100 by Congressman de la Garza- 

The bills all differ to some degree The AAA, for example, 
has several unique characteristics including provision for a 
15-year, rather than a 4-year, program. If passed, it would 
also rescind most permanent legislation. The other bills 
last 4 to S years and suspend, rather than rescind, per- 
manent legislation. 

However, several common themes run through many or all 
of the proposals. Among the moat pronounced theme is more 
m:irket -oriented price and income support programs. Most 
of the bills emphasize more aggressive export marketing 
and trade liberalization, and more comprehensive soil and 
water conservation programs tied directly to commodity 
support programs^ 

MARKET-ORIENTED PRICE 
AND INCOME SUPPORTS 

Most of the bills emphasize more market orientation in the 
setting and operating of price and income supports. The 
degree of market orientation is generally gauged by the 
extent supply and demand forces determine commodity 
pnces and how price changes are passed on to both buyers 
and sellers. The AAA and Boschwitz/ Boren bills are the 
most market oriented of the bills reviewed here but virtual- 
ly all would increase the role of market forces in determin- 
ing prices and incomes. 

Price Supports 

The nonrecourse loan program has long been the 
Government's main instrument for supporting commodity 
prices during periods of surplus. Farmers who comply with 
USDA programs can put part or all of their crops under 
loan and then either pay off the loan with cash or forfeit 
the crop to the Commodity Credit Corporation (COC). 
Depending on the loan rate in effect, the nonrecourse loan 
program can establish a floor price well above market clear- 
ing levels. 
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With an extension of the 1981 Rct loan rates for the 1986/86 
crops would likely be eet at $3.30 a biuhel for wheat; $2.55, 
for com (with loan rate^ for the other feed ^aina Bet on the 
basifl of feed value); $5.02, for soybeans; 57.3 cents a pound 
for cotton; and $8.00 a cwt for rice. The law allows the 
Secretary to reduce wheat, feed ^rain> and soybean loan 
rates by 10 percent if the average farm price in the previ- 
ous marketing year wae 105 percent or less of the loon rate. 
The Secretary used this authority to reduce the 1984/85 
wheat loan rate from $3-65 to $3.30. 

However, the law also provides for minimum loan rates of 
$3.00, $2.00, and $4 50 for wheat, corn, and soybeans respec- 
tively. Under current law, loan rates for cotton and soy- 
beans are already related directly to market prices, but 
with 55 cents a pound and $4.50 a bushel TpiTi ii n "™ 

Most of the bills discusaed here tie loan rates directly to 
market prices. The bill offered by Congressman Hose is an 
exception; it would increase loan rates to 76 percent of 
parity— currently $5 30 a bushel for wheat; $3.85. for com; 
93 cents a pound for upland cotton; and $14.76 a cwt for 
rice^ The Zorinsky bill would also set higher loan rates 
than under the current legislation but only when marketing 
quotae were in effect. 

The GUckman and de la Garza bills would keep loan rates 
initially near or above 1985/8^ levels. The GUckman bill 
sets loan rates for feed grains and wheat at 100 percent of 
the average farm price for the 3 previous marketing years. 
Based on estimated prices for 1984/85 and forecasts for 
1985/86, the wheat loan would be around $3.40 a bushel, 
with com around $2.85. Assuming the Ghckman non- 
recourse loan program provides an effective price floor, loan 
rates during 1980/87- 1989/90 would not change significant- 
ly from 1986/87. 

Under the de la Garza proposal, 1986/87 loan rates for 
wheat, feed grains, and nee would be frozen at 1985/86 lev- 
els^ The Secretary could lower loan rates 5 percent after 
1986/87, however, if the average farm price for the preceed 
ing marketing year was less than 105 percent of the loan 
rate. Conversely, loan rates could be raised 5 percent if 
farm prices averaged 105 percent or more of an already 
reduced loaji rate. Loan rates for cotton and soybeans 
would continue to be tied directly to market prices as pro* 
vlded for in the current law, but with minimums of 55 cents 
a pound and $5.02 a bushd. 

The AAA proposal relates loan rates directly to market 
prices. Loan rates for feed grains, wheat, cotton, rice, and 
soybeans under the AAA are set at 75 percent of a 3-year 
moving average fann price but with no mintmums specified. 
Moreover, there would be a limit of $200,000 a person on 
nonrecourse loans. Loans in excess of $200,000 would be 
made on a recourse basis- Based on estimated prices for 
1984/85 and 1985/86, loan ralea for 1986/87 would be well 



below 1985/86, with com around $2.12 a busheL wheat 
around $2*55, soybeans around $4,85, cotton around 47 cents 
a pound, and rice around $6 35 a cwt. 

The Helms bill sets nonrecourse loan rates for feed graina, 
wheat, cotton, and rice at 75 to 85 percent (SecreUrial dis- 
cretion) of the 5-year moving average farm price, excluding 
the high and low pricea. Helms* wheat loan rate for 
1986/67, for eumple, could range from about $2-60 to $2.95 
a bushel, with com ranging from $2.00 to $2 25. The bill 
extends the current loan formula for 8oybeans> but does not 
speciiy a oiinimum- Another departure from current law Ib 
the bill's provision that all interest on loans must be paid, 
even if the crop is forfeited to the CCC. 

The Farm Bureau proposal would also set nonrecourse loan 
rates for feed graina, wheat, and rice at 75 percent of a 5- 
year moving average price, excluding the high and the low. 
There would be no minimums, but the maximum annual 
adjustment would be 10 percent up or dowru If the adjust- 
ment was down 10 percent, loan rates m 1986/67 would be 
$2.97 a bushel for wheat; $2.30, for com; and $7.20 a cwt 
for rice. The bill extends the current loan formula for cot- 
ton, but eliminates the 55-cent minimum. The current loan 
formula for soybeans is retained. 

Senator Cochran^s proposal sets 1986/87 loan rates for feed 
grains> wheat, soybeans, and rice at 85 percent of the aver- 
age farm price for the previous 6 years, excluding the high 
and the low. For the 1987-89 cropyears. loans could be set 
at 76 percent of the average, but the annual adjustment 
could not exceed 5 percent. The bill extends the current 
formula for cotton. For 1986/87, loan rates would equal the 
high end of the range likely under the Helms bill and would 
be som&what above those in the AAA. 

Under the Cochran bill, a recourse marketing loan program 
would be set up with repayment at the original loan rate or 
the market price at the time of repayment, whichever is 
lower. The difference between the loan value and the 
repayment va)ue would not count against the direct pay* 
ment limit. The marketing loan would not support prices to 
the same extent that the usual nonrecourse loan does; 
season-average prices could be below the loan rate. 

The Boschwitz/Boren bill reduces loan rates dramatically 
and Immediately to levels that offset the appreciation of the 
U.S. dollar since 1981. Loan rates would be $1.90 a bushel 
for com; $2.20, for wheat; 50 cents a pound for cotton; and 
$5.50 a cwt for rice. 

SUrting w!th the 1987 crop, loan rates could be lowered 10 
percent if the farm price for the previous marketing year 
was within 6 percent of the loan rate. The Secretary would 
be required to lower the loan rate at least 10 percent if the 
market price for the two preceding marketing years was 
wUhin 5 percent of the loan rate and if the loan rate had 
not been lowered the previous year The loan rate could 
also be raised 6 percent under certain conditions- Cash 
"transition payments" would be made directly to farmers to 
offset the income effects of lower loan rates and the elimi- 
nation of target prices. 
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Acreage Reduction Authority 

The nature and extent to which supply controls are used 
also determines how market oriented a farm program can 
be. If supply is artificially restricted through acreage 
reductions or quotas* commodity prices can rise above free 
market-clearing levels. 

Except for the Rose bill, the AAA of 1985, and the 
BoBchwitz/Boren proposal, the biila treated here retain 
authority to control supply through voluntary paid and 
unpaid acreage diversion programs. Several of the bills 
mandate acreage reduction programs if expected carryover 
as a percentage of total use or world demand exceeds speci- 
fied levels. Most of these proposals are patterned after pro- 
visions in the 1984 Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act^ 
requiring varying levels of acreage reduction depending on 
expected ending stocks. 

The AAA of 1985 would phase out acreage reduction pro- 
grams over 3 years The Boschwitz/Boren bill would elim* 
inate annual acreage reduction authority immediately, but 
would authorize a multiyear conservation reserve of up to 
30 million acres of fragile land now m production. 
Although designed to reduce erosion, such an acreage reduc- 
tion would have obvious supply control effects- 

The Rose bill requires that the Secretary establish a nation- 
al production goaL An acreage set-aside program would 
then be used to adjust production to be consistent with sup- 
port prices. 

Income Support 

Direct income support payments to producers have been a 
key element in the wheat, feed grains, cottoni and rice pro< 
grams for more than a decade^ All the rarm bills reviewed 
here, except for the Rose bill that depends on high loan 
rates to boost Incomes, retain income support provisions. 
Moreover, except for the Boschwitz/Boren bill, income sup- 
port would continue to be channeled through a target 
price/deficiency payment system similar to the existing sys- 
tem. 

The 1984 Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act set target 
prices for 1986/86 at $4.38 a bushel for wheat; $3 03, for 
corn (target prices for the other feed grains would be based 
on their feed value relative to com); 81 cents a pound for 
cotton; and $11.90 a cwt fof rice. Compliance with any 
acreage reduction requirements would be necessary to quali- 
fy for target price protection, and deficiency plus diversion 
payments would be limited to $50,000 a person. 

The lowest target prices would occur under the AAA and 
the Helms proposals. Target prices for feed grains, wheat, 
cotton, and rice under the AAA would be tied to a 3-year 
moving average farm price. Targeta would be set at 100 
percent of the average In 1986/87 and decline 5 percent a 
year thereafter to 76 percent in 1991/92. Target prices for 
1986/87 would be around $3.40 a bushel for wheat; $2.83, 
for com; 63 cents a pound for cotton; and $8.45 a cwt for 
rice. 

Deficiency payments would be limited to $20,000 a person 
in 1986. $16,000 in 1987, and $10,000 thereafter. Because 
loan rates under the AAA are set at 75 percent of the 3- 
year average price, the bill aims to minimize payments 
after 1991/92. 



Under the Helms proposal, target prices would be set at 110 
to 125 percent of the loan rate, which In turn, would be set 
at 75 to 85 percent of the 3-year moving average fann price. 
Target prices set at 125 percent of the higher loan rate 
would still be well below 1985/86 levels. For example, max- 
imum 1986/87 target prices would be around $2.83 a bushel 
for com and $3.70 for wheat* Deficiency payments per per- 
son would be limited to the median family income for the 
previous year, currently around $25,000. 

The Cochran bill would set 1966/87 target prices for wheat, 
feed grains, rice, and cotton at 130 percent of the average 
farm price for the previoue 5 marketing years, excluding 
the high and low. But target prices could not exceed 
1985/86 levels. For the 1987-89 crops, target prices could be 
adjusted to 110 percent of the farm price average, with no 
annual adjustment to exceed 5 percent. Target prices in 
1986/87 could be around $4.20 a bushel for wheat; $3.03, for 
com; 81 cents a pound for cotton; and $10 a cwt for rice. 
The payment limit of $50,000 would continue. 

Target prices under the de la Garza and the Farm Bureau 
proposals would be similar. Both bills put 1986/87 target 
prices at the 1985/86 levels of $4 38 a bushel for wheat; 
$3.03, for com; 81 cents a pound for cotton; end $11.90 a 
cwt for rice. 

Under the de la Garza bill, target prices could be adjusted 
upward to reflect changes in production co^te or could be 
lowered 5 percent annually if beginning grain stocks were 
6.2 percent or more of estimated world consumption, if rice 
stocks exceed 25 million cwt. or if cotton stocks exceed 4 
million bales, lliey could also be raised to reflect increases 
in production costs. Under the Farm Bureau proposal, tar- 
get prices for the 1987-89 crops would be set at 110 percent 
of the market price used to compute loan rates, but annual 
adjustments could be no more than 5 percent. 

The de la Garza bill requires that the Secretary offer cash 
diversion programs to compensate growers if target prices 
are reduced. The $50,000 payment limit per person is con- 
tinued under both proposals. 

Of the 11 bills, the Glickman proposal sets the highest tar^ 
get prices, with wheat and feed grains at the higher of 66 
percent of parity or the average cost of production. 
Currently, 65 percent of parity is around $4,60 a bushel for 
wheat and $3.35 for com. Target price coverage would be 
limited, however, to com and wheat produced for domestic 
use and reserves. The $50,000 payment limit per person is 
continued. 

The Boschwitz/Boren bill is unique in that it eliminates tar* 
get prices. Instead, it establishes transition payments for 
com, wheat, rice, cotton, and milk. The scheme is designed 
to guarantee farmers as much income above variable costs 
as they received in 1985. 

Transition payments for farmers who participated in the 
1984 and 1985 programs would be $94 a bushel for com; 
$1.42, for wheat; 26 cents a pound for cotton, and $4.26 a 
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cwt for rice. The payments are Bmaller for a fanner who 
did not participate in both 1984 and 1985. A fanner's tran- 
eition pa3nDentfl are also reduced as outpiit increases. 
Farmers would receive 100 percent of the fint 120,000 in 
transition payments, but only 50 per<:ent of the next 
$40,000; 25 percent of the next $60,000; and 10 percent of 
the next $80,000. The maximum payment wonld he 
$63,000. 

In 1986, the full transition pajrment would be made ($1.42 
for wheat and ao forth). The percentage of payment made 
then declines to 92 percent in 1987; 80 percent in 1988; 65 
percent in 1989; and 50 percent in 1990. Thia effectively 
establiahea a payment limitation of $58,000 in 1987 and 
$31,500 in 1990. 

Transition payments would apply to a farm's normal pro- 
duction, and payments would be made regardless of what 
crop is planted on the land or even if no crop Is planted. In 
the latter case^ an acceptable cover crop would have to be 
established to qualify for a transition payment. 

Senator Preeeler*a bill providea for a graduated payment 
scale, the more a producer growa. the lower the target price. 
The bill has a payment limit of $20,000 for each producer 
per crop, with an additional limit based on the quantity of 
the crop produced. 

Dairy Provisions 

Only the AAA would redesign the dairy program to conform 
with the grains programs (e.g. loan rates, target prices^ and 
deficiency pajonents). A]] of the other bills would continue 
Government purchases of surplus dairy products. The 
Boficliwitz/Boren bill would lower the purchase price and 
provide for a transition payment to be phased out by 1990. 
Al] the other bills, except the Rose bill which supports 
manufacturing milk at prices at 75 percent of parity, would 
establish a formula for adjusting the support price based on 
Government removals. This U largely an extension of the 
approach enacted in the 1983 Dairy and Tobacco Adjust- 
ment Act. 

H^9€rv€ Programs 

Several of the proposed bills would eliminate the farmer- 
owned reserve (FOR), Only the Helms and de la Garza bills 
would retain the FOR essentuBlly unchanged. The AAA 
would replace the FOR with a single food assistance reserve 
capped at well below recent FOR highs. The Farm Bureau 
proposal would replace the FOR with an extended CCC loan 
program, while the Boschwitz/Boren bill would retain the 
reserves but would significantly reduce its size. 

Some Commodities Treated Differently 
Only the AAA and the Rose bill treat all commodities con- 
sistently. Under the AAA, all commodities receive price 
support loans at 75 percent of the most recent 3-year aver- 
age price, while all target pnces are phased out. All sup- 
port for honey is eliminated. The Rose bill provides support 
of 75 percent of parity for all eligible commodities. 



The remaining bills move toward a more mwrket -oriented 
program for grains and cotton, and in Bome cases for dairy, 
but generally retain the present programs for peanuts and 
sugar. The peanut program is presently a two^pnce pro- 
gram whereby peanuts used for domestic edible consump- 
tion are supported at a higher price than peanuts for feed 
and export. The sugar program supports cane and beet 
sugar at prices welt above world market levels. These pro- 
grams would remain essentially unchanged in all the bills 
except the AAA. 

TRADE PROVISIONS 

The trade provisions of the various farm bills all emphasize 
expanding agricultural exports through use of credits, more 
aggressUe marketing, and multilateral trade talks. The 
bills differ, however^ in how active a role the Government 
would play in facilitating expanded exports. 

The AAA, for example, focuses on expanding exports 
through Increased market access abroad, won through mul^ 
tilateral trade negotiations, while many of the other bills 
propose more direct measures Involving the CCC and export 
subsidies. These range from expanded use of export credit 
to the use of market bonuses and export PlK's. Increased 
food aid to counter the build up of COC stocks is also includ- 
ed in most proposals. Several proposals also authorize 
changes in the cargo preference law designed to enhance 
U.S. competitiveness. 

Export Credit 

Short-term export credits are designed to aasist countries 
that have cash flow problems and difficulty obtaining com- 
mercial credit. The needs of such countries are now 
addressed through the GSM-5 and GSM-1D2 prof^ams. 
GSM -5 involves Government -fin a need export credits for up 
to 3 years at commercial mterest rates^ while GSM-102 
involves Government guarantees for privately financed 
loans Tor ap to 3 years. A third blended O^it program was 
used in 1983 and 1964 combining Government credit 
guarantees with interest-free direct Government credit. 

The AAA anticipates use of only the GSM-102 guarantee 
program. The de la Garza and Zorinsky bills, on the other 
hand, mandates $5 billion for GSM-1D2 and S325 million for 
blended credit. The bills, in af^eement with the Farm 
Bureau and GUckmaO proposals, also reauthorize the Agri- 
cultural Export Credit Revolving Fund that was authorized 
in the 1981 farm biU but never activated. 

Intermediate credit is administered through the GSM-201 
and GSM-301 programs. These loans are made by private 
banks for 3 to 10 years at open market interest rates. The 
GSM-201 program focuses on loam to expand livestock pro- 
duction in importing countries, while G3M-301 focuses on 
credit for infrastructural development. Their use. however^ 
has been very limited. GSM-201 was last used in 1980 to 
finance the sale of beef and dairy breeding stock to Spain^ 
while GSM-301 was last used to finance infrastructure 
development through sorghum and soybean sales to Israel 
in FY 1981 and 1982. 

The AAA does not mandate the use of any intermediate 
export credit, although a continuing provision for it is 
included in the 1978 Agricultural Trade Act. By contrast 
the Boschwitz/Boren and de la Garza bills specifically man- 
date using CCC commodities to operate expanded GSM-201 
and GSM-301 programs. The Helms bill includes a new 
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comprehenaive intermediate export credit initiative 
desired to promote US- agricultural export salea and help 
American farmers fight the unfair and predatory trade 
practices engaged in by foreign competitors- 

The intermediate credit initiatives include both direct 
Government credits and credit guarantees for export saleB 
and are directed towards countries that no longer can <iuali- 
fy for P,L 480 credits and are unable to qualify for other 
short-term export programs. Senator Helms' proposal pro- 
vides a minimum of $1 billion a year for fiscal year 19S6 
through 1966. and a maximum of $1 billion for 19S9 
through 1991. Senator Cochran's bill includes a similar pro- 
posal to expand export credit by authorizing intermediate 
export credit of $500 million annually through 1968- 

Long-term credits are currently provided under P.L 480 
Title I. Countries purchaae agricultural commodities with 
loans at low interest rates and repaying in dollars or con- 
vertible local currencies, usually ovar 20 to 40 years. A 
grace period of 2 to 10 years can also be added. 

The AAA, de la Garza, Cochran, Pressler, Glickman, and 
!k)nnsky proposals extend the P-L. 460 Title I provisions. 
Senator Helms' bill also extends the P.L 4S0 provisions, but 
modifies the existing program to allow payment in local 
currencies for at least 25 percent, but no more than 60 per- 
cent, of all Title 1 commodity sales. This local currency 
payment scheme is similar to the original P.L. 480 Title 1 
provision terminated in 1971. 

Export PIK 

Except for the AAA, all the bills include explicit provision 
for an export PIK prograjn. Senator Helms authorizes the 
CCC to provide commodities free or at reduced prices to 
foreign purchasers to encourage them to expand their pur- 
chases of U.S. farm products. In addition, the Helms bill 
also authorizes an additional $315 million <or an equal 
value of CCC commodities) for targeted export assistance. 
This direct assistance provision is designed to promote 
export of those commodities adversely affected by unfair 
trade practices of foreign countries. 

The Cochran export PIK plan, referred to as the market 
bonus plan, authorizes the Secretary to make CCC commodi- 
ties available to exporters and foreign purchasers to expand 
U.S. sales abroad, counter unfair trade practices and 
address problems relating to the overvalued dollar. Similar 
export PIK programs are called for in the de la Garza. Farm 
Bureau, !k)r]nsky, and the Stenbolm bills. Senator 
Cochran's bill aUo includes an *'Ald to Trade Plan" for 
countries unable to qualify for GSM-5 export credit or 
GSM-102 guarantees. Under this proposal, the Secretary 
would be required to make available CCC stocka to reduce 
the cost of such commodities and to enable that country to 
qualify for such loans or guarantees. 



Food Aid Donations 

Food aid donations are currently authorized under P.L. 480 
Title II and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
The AAA reauthonzes Title II donations. The Helms bill 
reauthorizes and expands the Title II program to include 
value added and protein- fortified agricultural products. 
Senator Helms also proposes a Food for Progress provision 
under which the President could make multiyear commit- 
ments of P.L, 4S0 food assistance to countriefi wishing to 
implement growth-onented agricultural policies. Assistance 
under this proposal would he limited to 500,000 metric tons 
a year and would he shipped from stocks the Government 
already owns. 

Currently, the Secretary's authorization for donation of 
commodities under section 416 is effectively limited to 
wheat and dairy products. The wheat proviaion, however, 
has not been activated. The Helms, Cochran, and 
Boschwitz/Boren bills authorize expansion of section 416 to 
include any CCC food commodities. 

Cargo Preference 

The current Cargo Preference Act requires that half of all 
donations and other shipments financed by the Government 
on noncommercial terms be carried on U,S. Hag vesaele. 
U,S. flag vessels have generally charged more, in some cases 
100 percent more, than vessels from other fleets. Several of 
the bills argue that this hampers U.S. export e^anaion 
efforts and provide for the repeal or reform of the law. 

The Stenholm bill calls for a complete elimination of cargo 
preference. The Farm Bureau bill proposes that the cargo 
preference law not be applicable to any sale involving CCC 
export programs, including P.L. 4S0. Similarly the Helms 
bill proposes that export PIK, blended credit^ and food aid 
shipments be exempt from cargo preference laws. Varia- 
tions of this proposal also appear in the Boechwitz/Borenf 
!k)rinsky, and Farm Bureau bills. 

Export Market Development 

Export market development activities are intended to 
expand demand for agricultural exports over the longer 
term. The 1981 act focused on (I) expanding the coopera- 
tor programs, (2) developing an expanded program for 
value-added processed farm products, and (3) developing a 
fuU-Bcale program for forestry products. 

The AAA calls for the strengthening of the current pro- 
gram. The Secretary would be required to evaluate the 
effectiveness of existing programs and to devise ways to 
improve them. 



Continued on page 39 



A variation of the export PIK program is called for in Sena- 
tors Boschwitz/Boren's Green Dollar Export Certificate Pro 
gram. Under this proposal, the Secretary would accept bids 
from exporters for the amount of green dollar certificates 
needed to complete an export sale. After shipment, the 
exporter would exchange his green dollars for CCC export 
commodities. 



June 1985 
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Farm Btll 
Proposals 




Length of 
authonzaHon 



Current Law 
(P.L 97-98 & 
P.L 258) 



Administration Biii 

(H.R1420){S. 501) 




Heims Bill 

(S, 616) 



de ia Garza Btii 
(H.a 2100) 



Boschwitz/Boren Biit 

(S, 1041) 




Gfickman BUi 
(H,a 1656) 




Most programs 
expire 9/30/85 



15 years 

ending 9/30/00 



6 years 

ending 9/30/91 



5 years 

ending 9/30/90 



6 years 
ending 12/31/93 



4 years 
ending 9/30/89 



Loans 




Congressional set min. each crop 
year; narrowiy adjustable. 
Soybeans: 75% of S-year moving 
avg. larm price (dropping high & low 
values) with $5.02 bu. min. 

75% of 3-year moving avg. farm 
price; no min. 



Secretary may set 75-85%. except 
soybeans at 75%, of 5-year moving 
avg. farm price (dropping high & low 
values) 

Min.: 1985 rate, except when 
farm prices are 105% of loan rate, 
then rate can be reduced by 5%. 
Cotton; Secretary sets at 85% of 
5-year weighted moving avg. 
(dropping high & lov^^ values) or 90% 
Cl.F, N, Europe price of equal 
quality. Min. Is S.55 lb. Soybeans: 
75% of S-year moving avg. farm 
price (droppJng[,hlgh & low values) 
Min. is $5.02 bu. 

Com* SI 90 bu.; wheat, $2.20 bu.; 
cotton, $.50 lb.; rice, $5.50 cwt; In 
1987 Secretary may lower rates 
10% H the farm price of the 
previous year is within 5% of the 
loan rate; required if farm price of 
the previous years is within 5% of 
the loan rate, as long as loan rate 
was not adjusted down the previous 
year 

3-year moving avg., only for wheat i 
and feed grains 
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Agricultural Out1cx)k 



Wheat, feed grains, cotton, rice & soybeans 



Target price 



Payment limitation 



Loan llnnits 



Congressional set min* each 
crop year 



1st yean 100% of 3year moving 
avg. farm price; 2nd 15th years: 
declining 5% annually until 75% is 
reached 

Secretary may set 110-125% of 
loan rate 



Win, for 1986-90: wheat $4;38/bu.; 
corn $3.03 bu^ rice-$11.90/cwt.; and 
cotton S.d1/lb. Adjusted for 
production costs. Reduced 5% If 
Government stocks of a grain are 
greater than 6,2% of world 
consumption, cotton, over 4 mil. 
bales, and rice, over 25 mil. cwt. 



Discontinued & replaced with 
transition payment; different 
payment schedules for 
nonpartlclpants than past 
participants, benefits decline with 
Increments of mcome: $1 20,000 
(100%), S20,001 40,000(50%), 
$40,001-60,000 (25%), 560,001^0,000 
(10%) 



Higher of 65% parity or the avg. 
cost of production, but target price 
applies only for domestic 
consumption & for stocks \r\ food: 
applies only to wheat & feed grains 




$50,000/person for commodity 
payments; $100,000/person for 
disaster payments 



Per person max.: $20,000 for 1986 
crop yean $15,000 for 1987; $10,000 
thereafter 



Last year's median family Income 
($24,581 for 1983); $100, 000/ per son 
for disaster 



$50,000/person for commodity 
payments; $100,000/person for 
disaster payments 



Per person transition payment 
limits: (1986) $63,000 or 100%; 
(1987) 92%; (1988) 80%; (1989) 65%; 
(1990) 50% 



$50,000/person 



None on commodity loans; default 
no interest repayments 



3iult I 

4 



Nonrecourse loans: $200AX) max.; 
default: no interest repayments; 
loans over $200,000 are recourse 



None on commodity loans, 
Repaynr>ent of interest required 
In case of default 



Maintain current program 



No provision 



$20O,000/person 



June W85 
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Farm Bfll 
Proposals 



Farm Bureau Bill 
(KR, 1965) (S. 908) 




Length of 

authorization 




Cochran Bill 
(8.843) 



4 years 
ending 9/30/89 



4 years 
ending 9/30/89 




Rose Bill 
{H.R. 2017) 

Stenholm Bill 
(H.R, 1912) 



# 



Pressler Bill 

(S.250) 




Zoiinsky Bill 
(S. 1051) 



5 years 

ending 9/30/90 

No ending date 



5 years 
ending 9/30/90 



4 years 

ending 9/30/89 



Loans 




Wheal, leed grains, rice and 
soybeans: Secretary sets at 75% of 
5-year nfiovlng avg, farm price 
(dropping high & low values); max. 
change ^0% from previous year, 
except soybeans have no limit. 
Cotton: Secretary sets at 85% of 
5-yeaf moving avg, price, weighted 
by spot markets & months, 
(dropping high & low values) or 90% 
of C.LF. N, Europe price of equal 
quality 

85% except soybeans at 75% of 5^ 
year moving avg. farm price 
(dropping high & low values) Cotton, 
as above, except weighted by 
month and spot market prices or 
90% C.I.F, N. Europe price of 
specified quality; 5% min, reduct^on 
from previous year (except 
soybeans, at 10% if farm price Is 
not greater than 105% of loan rate); 
min. for crop years 1986-87: wheat, 
S3,30 bu.; com, S2.55 bu.; soybeans, 
S4.50 bu ; rice $8.14 cwt; cotton 
min. $,55 lb., ail years 

75% of parity, except soybeans; 
mandatory participation 

75% of 5-year moving avg. farm 
price (dropping high & low values) 



Rale: wheat, $3.30 bu.; corn, $2.50 
bu.; other feed grains set by 
Secretary in relation corn; when avg. 
farm price is at 105% of loan rate, 
Secretary may reduce rate, but no 
more Ihan 10% any year; cotton and 
soybeans excluded 



Wheat: with quota, 75% of cost of 
production or $3.55 bu.; without 
quota, 85% of 5-year moving avg. 
farm price (dropping high & low 
values) wilh min. $3.30 bu.; feed 
grains: com, 85% of 5-year nfiovlng 
avg. farm price (dropping high & low 
values) with min, $2. 55 bu.; other 
feed grains set relative to corn, 
except soybeans set at min. $5.02 
bu. 
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Agricultural Outtcx)k 



Wheat, feed grains, collon, rice & soybeans 



Targel price 



Payment ttmitation 



.UoanUtolts 



^ 




No provision ^^^^^^^^^H 


1986 prices frozen at 1985; 

1987 prices equal to 110% of the 
average prtce used to determine the 
loan rate with change no greater 


$50,000^person 


W m 

1986 prices for wheal, feed grains, 
and rice at 1307o of 5-year farm 
price average (exctude high & 
low), not to exceed 1985 levels; 
1987^9, 1lO%of 5-yeaf avg , 
adjustments not to exceed 5% 


$50,000/peraon for cocDmodity 
payments; $100,000/person for 
disaster payments 


No provision 


^0 provision 


No provision 


No provision ^^H 


Based on production cost 
Including land; payments limited 
to acreage base; withheld 
deficiency payments due to high 
prices go into export credit fund 


No provision 


Nonrecourse loans, $200,000, ■ 
recourse loans can be more 1 
provided producer plants within ■ 

base H 


Based on product ton: wheat, 
$4.48 bu. (1-7,500 bu), $4.33 bu. 
(7,501-15,000), S4.18 bu- 
(over 15,000); corn, S3. 13 bu. 

(1-10,000 bu.), $2.98 bu. 
(10,001-20,000), $2 83 bu, 
(20,001-22,500); barley, $2.70 bu. 
(1-5,000 bu.), $2 55 bu. (5,OOMO,000), 
$2.40 bu. (10,001 15,000); oats, St.70 
bu. (1-3,000 bu.),Sl.55bu. 
(3,001-6,000), $1.40 bu. (over 6,000); 
adjusted for production costs 
(excluding land) 


$40,000/person per crop lor 
disaster; $20,000 for commodity 
payments with bushel limits: 
wheat, 22,500; corn, 30,000; 
barley, 15,000; oats, 9,000 


S200,000/person ^^M 


Wheat: with quota, higher of cost 
of prod, or $4.65 bu. without 
quota, $4.38 bu. for 1986. 
For 1987-89, past year's price 
adjusted for cost of prod.; feed 
grains: cofn $3.i8 bu. (1-10,000 bu.>, 
$3.08 bu. (10,001-20,000), $2 98 bu. 
(20,001-30,000), S2.88 bu. 
(30,001-40,000), zero (over 40,000); 
other feed grains relative to corn, 
except soybeans 


$50,000/person for commodity 
payments; $100,000/person for 
disaster payments 


No provision ■ 
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Farm 8111 

Proposals 



Famnerowned 
reserve (FOR) 



Acreage reduction (ARP), paid land 
diversion (PLD), and set aside 



Current Law 
(RL 97 98 & 

P.L. 98-258) 




Administration Biii 
(H,R. 1420) 
(S. 501) 



Heims 8Jii 

(?. 616) 



de ja Gar/a Biii 
(H.a 2100) 




Bosctiwitz/Boren Biii 

(S. 1041) 




Giickman Brii 
(H.R. 1656) 




Secretary may allow early entry & 
waive interest: restrictions piaced 
on removal of commodities; 
repayment of interest In case of 
defauit not required; reiease price 
not iess than 5% above support 
price pius carrying charges 

FOR elirr^inated; single food 
assistance reserve of up to 500 
rr^ii. bu. of wheat & feed grains 



Early entry prohibited; removai 
restrictions eiimlnated; reiease 
price not less than 57a above 
support price plus carrying charges 



Maintain current program 



No new entries untii wheat stocks 
are less than 350 n^ii. bu. or feed 
grain stocks are less than 800 n^ii. 
bu.; oniy 3-year recourse loans; CCC 
pays storage & waives interest first 
12 months, unless Secretary deems 
necessary 



FOR eliminated; Government 
storage In approved facilities; 
Secretary provides to producers 
financial information of local 
grain storage facilities 




Sei by Secretary; In 1985, wheat 
^ upland cotton; ARP, 20%; PLD, 
10%. Corn, grain sorghun^, barley, 
oats, & El^ cotton: ARP, 10%; 
PLD, 0%. Rice: ARP, 20%; PLD, 
15%; & soyt>eans: no supply control 
authority 

Voluntary aRP: 15% (1986), 10% 
(1987), 5% i1988). no supply 
controls thereafter 



Secretary may adjust national 
program acreage based on 
carryover, iarm acreage base is 
either past year's acreage or 3'year 
moving avg. Secretary may invite 
PLD contracts by bid or with 
rr^ultfyear agreements 



implemented by Secretary if 
Government stocks of a commodity 
are greater than 6-2% of wortd 
consurr^ption; Secretary has option 
of multiyear contracts for set aside; 
mandatory PLD If commodity's 
target price Is reduced 

Discontinues future use of ARP 



Set by Secretary; mln. program 
allocation factor 50%; production 
reduction program: 10% reduction 
in production requirement lor 
eligibility of Government benefits 
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Agricultural Outlcx>k 



Dairy 
Price Support 



Honey 
Loan rale 



Wool 
and mohair 



$12.10 cwt; reduction on 6/1/85 to 
$11.60 cwt by Secretary depending 
in CCC femovals 



Fll.60 cwt; Secretary may reduce 
price support by $,50 cwt when 
Government pufcliases are greater 
than 5 bii. lbs. on Apr. 1, 1986, and 
Jan, 1, 1967. On Oct, 1, 1987, direct 
payment program starts witli 
current miilc rate & the lesser of the 
avg, producer price for the previous 
year or 90% of the 3*year moving 
avg. producer price; rate declines 
5% a year to 75% 

$11.60 cwt for FY 86; tliereaftef 
Secretary adjusts price (based on 
FY removals) accordingly; 



Government 


Price 


purchases 


decrease 


bll. lbs. 


S^cwt. 


10.0 


roo 


9.99 ^ 7.5 


.75 


7.49 ■ 6.0 


.50 


599-2.0 


.25 


l^hen CCC removals are less than 
€.0 bil, lb. price rises $.25 cwt 



$11.60 cwt FY 86; thereafter if 
projected CCC removals for the 
next FY are greater than 5 bll. ibs., 
then support price the neid year can 
be reduced 5%; support price can 
be increased 5% each year to 
ensure adequate supply 

$10,60 cwt with a S1.50 cwt 
transition payment rate, moving 
Inversely to CCC price. Max. 
transition payment— 1986, $20,000 
(100%); 1987, $18,400 (92%); 1988, 
$16,000 (80%); 1989. SUOOO (65%); 
1990, SIO.OOO (50%); dairy transition 
payment is included in totaJ farm 
payment; quarterly payments; new 
entries eligible if they take over a 
current producer; discontinued 
producers can receive payments tor 
the next fiscal year 

No provision 



$.685 tb. (60% of parity) 



Repeals authority 



75-85% of 5-year moving avg. of 
producer prices (dropping high & 
low values) 



Maintain current program 



Maintain current program 



Maintain current program 



Producer incentive payment is 
based on the difference between 
the incentive price and the price 
received by producers 



Producer Incentive payments: 
difference between avg. producer 
price & target price not to exceed 
$1.65 lb.; or 1st year, 100% of 3*year 
moving avg. price received by 
producer, 2nd-15th years, rate 
declines 5% a year to 75% 



Same as current law with gradually 
lower payments, until support price J 
is based on 5-year moving avg. 
producer price (dropping high & low 
values) 



Maintain current program 



No provision 



No provision 
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Farm Bill 
Proposals 



Farmer-owned 
reserve (FOR) 



Farm Bureau Bill 
(H.R. 1965) 
(S. 908) 





Cochran Bill 
(S. S43) 



Rose BUI 
(H.a 2017) 



Stenholm Bill 
(H.R. 1912) 



Terminated & replaced with loans 
to wheat & feed grain programs; 
loans 9 months or Jess no 
Interest charge; Interest charge 
for longer terms 




Press ler BUI 
($.250) 



Zorinsky Bill 
(S. 1051) 



Continues under permanent 
authority; release price not less 
than 115% of loan rate 



FOR eliminated 



Cap with annual limits for each 

producer 



No provision 



No provision 




Acreage reduction (ARP), paid land 
diversion (PLO), and set aside 



Secretary implements volume of 
acreage reduction when wheat or 
feed grain carry over is greater 
than 4% of world demand; cotton 
carryover greater than 3.5 mil. bales; 
or rice supply 15% greater than 
normal; producer receives 50% of 
PLD payment on signup 



Set by Secretary; national program 
acreage could vary by carryover; set- 
aside acreage devoted to 
conservation; PLD acreage on bid 
basis 

Secretary establishes production 
goals; set-aside mandatory when 
expected production is greater than 
national production; set^aslde based 
on amount or acreage 

Secretary sets acreage base & 
program yield system: yields based 
on 5 year avg. (dropping high & (ow 
values) with min. & max. year 
changes* farm acreage based on 
5-year avg. of total acreage planted 
to all program crops plus soybean 
acreage, & crop acreage based on 
5-year avg. of acreage planted to 
crop in farm acreage 

Set by Secretary; national 
program acreage could vary by 
carryover 

Set up national marketing Quota 
program; farm marketing Quota for 
each farm; referendum required with 
majority rule; national program 
acreage when Quota program not in 
effect; producer receives 50% ot 
deficiency payment on signup 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Dairy 
Price Support 



Honey 
Loan rate 



Wool 
and mohair 



90% of 3-year moving avg. o1 all 
mlJK price received by farmers with 
adjustments based on bIL )bs of net 
CCC removals— less than 3, 104% 
oi support price; 3.W-99, 103%; 
4.0-4.99, 102%; 5.0-5.99, 100%; 
6.0-6.99, 98%; 7.0-7.99, 96%; over 
8.0, Secretary may, starting 4/1/86, 
adjust price no more than 3% for 
any 6-months 

No provision 



No provision 



Maintain current program 



I 



k 



No provfslon 



No provision 




No provision 



$11.60 cwt FY 86; thereafter 
if projected CCC removals for the 
next fiscal year are greater than 5 
bil. lbs, then support price the next 
year can be reduced 5%; support 
price can be Increased 5% each 
year to ensure adequate supply 




85% of S-year moving avg. fann 
price (dropping high & low values); 
crop years 1986-87, the 1985 level; 
min. 5% decline from previous year 



No provision 



No provision 



No provision 



No provision 



No provision 



No provision 



No provision 



Maintain current program 



Maintain current program 
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Farm B\\\ 
Proposals 



Sugar 



Loan rate 



Target price 



Current Law 
(P.L 97-96 & 
P,L 98-258) 




'Administration Bill 
(H.a 1420) 
(S. 501) 



de la Garza Bill 
{M.a 2100) 




Boschwitz/Boren Bill 
(S. 1041) 




Gllckman Bill 
(H.R. 1656) 



Cane, $.ia/lb. FY 85; beet rate set 

relative to cane 



Cane: lower of $.12 lb, or 75% of its 
3-year moving avg. mafket price; 
beet rate set relative to cane 



Cane at^no less than S.18 lb. 
FY 86 91. Beet rate set relative to 
cane 



Cane at no less than .18 lb., FY 
86-91. Beet rate set relative to cane. 



Maintain current program 



No provision 



Higher oi $,1B lb. crop year 1986 
with annual decline of S.02 (b. 
through 1989 or 75% of its 3-year 
moving avg. market price 



No provision 



No provision 



No provision 



No provision 



No provision 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Peanuts Loan rate 
& target price 



Export program 



P- L 480 



Two-tier price support system: 
quota peanuts S550/ton & additional 
peanuts $148/ton; acreage quotas 
suspended, but poundage quotas 
continued (1.1 mit. tons); State's 
shafe is based on 1981 quota; 
penalties for illegaily disposing o1 
additional peanuts 



Crop years 1986 90, poundage quoia 
continued with loan rate the lower 
of $250 ton or 75% of 37ear moving 
avg. producer price; target price for 
FY 86 is $550 ton with annual 5% 
decline beginning in crop year 1987 
until it reaches 75% in 1991 



k 



Maintain current prografn with 
support adjusted for cost of 



production 




National poundage quota of 1.1 mil 
tons, 1986^9; State allocations with 
adjustments for farmer's past 
performance; min.: 1985 loan rate, 
except when costs are up; Secretary 
sets rate for additional peanuts; 
I Secretary requires area market; area 
association to establish pools; 
restricted transfer of quota; 
penalties for illegally disposing of 
additional peanuts 

Ino proviston 



No provision 



Mandated FY 83-85 expenditure 
for export assistance of 
$175-190 miL through CCC charter; 
piiot project barter CCC diary 
stocKs for 40,000 metric tons of 
UHT milk for donation overseas; $5 
biL in credit guarantees; dairy & 
wheat included in section 416 of AA 
of 1949. 

Promotion program; credit 
program emphasizing credit 
worthiness & need, but includes 
credit guarantees; directs the 
Secretary and U.S. trade 
representative to identify countries 
whose policies adversely impact 
agri. trade & seek reductions in 
trade barriers; limit Import 
restrictions 

Mandates $1 bil. intermed. 
credit program & exporting 150,000 
tons of dairy surplus annuaily 
'in FY 86*68; export PIK^ expands 
exemptions from cargo preference; 
establish a $325 mil. fund annually 
In FY 86-88 for fargeted export 
subsidies; offer surplus 
commodities as bonus to less 
developed countries to reform their^ 
agri. policies 

Extends Security Wheat Reserve; 
export subsidies to reduce (lie 
effects of competing countries* 
subsidies; export credit guarantee 
program of not less than $5 bil.; 
promotion program; export PIK; 
$325 mil. for direct credit under 
blended credit programs 



Green Dollar Program: exporters 
bid or Secretary sets amount of 
transferable certificates that are 
redeemable for CCC stocks to 
complete export sales; expands 
exemptions on cargo preference; 
direct payments for embargo 
prevention; CCC stock reduction 
program: 20% annual reduction by 
providing intermediate credit to 
importing countries for Increasing 
livestock production, expanding 
infrastructure, & expanding Section 
416 

Requires standby export subsidy 
program; Extends Agricultural 
Export Credit revolving fund 



Continues authority under Food 
lor Peace Act 



Food for Peace Act extended 
through FY 2000 



Accept local currencies as 
payment for commodities that 
could be reloaned for private 
investment 




Extends iife of Food for Peace Act 




Extends life of Food for Peace Act 




Extends life of Food for Peace Act 



J; prj ^0?,<= 
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Farm Bill 
Proposals 



^ugar 



Loan rate 



Target price 



Farm Bureau Bill 

{H.n, 1965) 
(3.908) 



Cochran Bill 
(S.843) 




Rose Bill 

(H. a 2017) 

Stenholm Bill 

(H.n. 1912) 

Presslef Bill 

(S. 250) 



Zorinsky Bill 

(S1051) 





Caner miit $.18 lb. FY 86-69; 
beet rale set relative to cane 



No provision 



Cane: min. $.18 lb, FY 86 89; treet 
rate set relative to cane 



No provision 
No provision 
No provision 

Maintain current program 



No provision 



No provision 
No provision 

No provision 

No provision 
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Agrlcuitural Outlooi< 



L 



Peanuts Loan rale 
& target price 



Maintain current program^ except 
quota is based on 3-year moving 
avg. with Secretary making 
adjustments not greater than 5%; 
level modifications reflect % 
change In prices paid in the 2 
previous years 

National poundage quota of 1.1 mik 
tons, 1986-89; Slate ailocations with 
adjustments for farmer's past 
performance; quota peanuts: last 
year's price adjusted for cost of 
production (ex. land) with a 6% 
max*; additional peanuts: Secretary 
sets rate and requires area market 
association to establish pools, 
restricted transfer of quota; 
penalties for disposing of additional 
peanuts 

No provision 



Maintain current program with 
adfustments In quotas 

No provision 




Maintain current program with 

minimum national poundage quota 
of 1,1 mil, tons 




Export program 



PL 480 



Blended credit extended; standby 
export subsidy authority; 
exemption from cargo preference 
requirements; export bonus program 
to offset competing countries' 
subsidies 



Export PIK to develop, maintain, 
& expand export markets by 
countering unfair trade practices & 
providing credit through bidding 
down cost; assist Import countries 
in improving their infrastructure 
with supplemental commodities; 
expanded Intermediate credit 
program; extend section 416 to 
include all CCC commodities 



No provision 



Export credit; eliminate cargo 
preference; export PIK 

Short, intermediate, and long-term 
credit programs; encourages 
bilateral and multilateral 
agreements to Increase trade 

Export credit program; export 
subsidy authority; exemption from 
cargo preference requirements; 
export bonus program to offset 
competing countries' subsidies; 
promotion program; establish food 
reserve 



Extended with Increased minimum j 
levels of 10 mmt for each fiscal year 



Extends life of Food for Peace Act 



No provision 



Extends life of Food for Peace Act 



Extends life of Food for Peace Acl 



Extends life of Food for Peace Act 
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Farm Bill 
Proposals 




Credit 




Onservatlon 




Current Law 


FmHA direct loans at reduced 


(P,L 97-98 & 


interest fate for farm ownership 


P,L 98-258) 


& operating purposes & for disaster 




relief; max. repayment period for 


L 


7-year operating loans can be 


^^m 


extended to 15 years; 20% of 


^K 


operating loans to low^income. 


m^ 


ftmited-resource borrowers 


Administration BIM 


FY 86, no FmHA disaster relief 


(H.R. 1420) 


loans where Crop Insurance Is 


(S. 501) 


available; ptiasing out direct 


L 


operating loans: only FmHA 


1 


guaranteed loans at 75% of loan 


■i 


amount, except 90% tor tiardslilp 


^w 


cases 


Helms Bill 


Secretary may allocate funds 


(S. 616) 


between insured & guaranteed 


i 


loans with new borrowers eligible 


» 


for only guaranteed loans; FmHA 


^^^^^^ 


ownership loans phased out over 6 


^^^^^1 


years; Emergency disaster loans as 


^^^^^B 


needed where Federal crop 


^^^^^B 


insurance ig not available; Interest 


i^^^^B 


rate raised to commercial levels; 


Up 


rural development loans are phased 
out 


de la Garza Bill 


Real estate, operating, & 


(H.R. 2100) 


emergency loans, amounts 




necessary to meet natural 


^ 


disaster needs; interest fate on 


^^^^^ 


guaranteed loans is iov^/er of the 


^^^^^H 


lender's lowest rate on agri. 


^^^^B 


loans minus 2% or lender cost pius 


^^^^^B 


1^5%; advance on non-recourse 


^^^^H 


loans for crop year 1986; expanded 


^^^^H 


$3 mil. Debt Adjustment Authority; 


^^^^^B 


rural development insurance fund 


^^^K^f 


for water & sewer, industrial bonds, 


1^ 


& community facilities 


Boschwitz/Bwen Bill 


No provision 


■(S. 1011) 




w 

Gllckman Bill 


No provision 


(H.R, 1656) 





No conservation eligibility for 
federal farm benefits, unless as 
part of approved conserving use of 
idle acres 



Highly erodlbie lands need planting 
history or must meet conservation 
requirement; otherwise no 

benefits to farmers on any land 



Highly erodible lands need 
planting history or must meet 
conservation requirements or lose 
benefits for that crop 



Highly erodible lands need 
planting hlstoiy or must meet 
conservation requirements, 
otherwise no benefits to producer 
on any land. Conservation 
Reserve Program: 7'15-yeaf 
contracts for erosion-prone 
cropland 



30 mil. acres of fragile lands now 
In production would be (neflgible lor 
Federal benefits; V^ of these acres 
in a 10-year conservation reserve on 
a bid basis; 10% for wetlands, 10% 
for sheiterbelts; land plowed for the 
first time since 1/1/80 Is eligible 
only for the cost of reestablishing a 
cover crop 

Highly erodible lands need 
planting history or must meet 
conservation requirements, 
otherwise no benefits to producer 
on any land; Secretary takes land 
capability classification survey & 
cropland base protection study; 
Secretary can^ies out 7- 15-year 
conservation reserve program for 
erosion-prone land 
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Research & extension 



Most programs continued through 
9/30/85 




Expanded human, food & agrl. 
research programs; Greater 
emphasis on agrt. productivity; 
develop higher education programs 
in food & agri. sciences 



Focus research & extension 
activities, particularly agrt. 
technology toward small & 
moderate family farms; expand 
research In biotechnology & 
industriai uses for agrt. crops; 
require nonfederal sources to match 
207o for competitive research 
grants & 50% for technology 
development research 



Expanded human, food, & 
agricultural research; greater 
emphasis on agricultural 

productivity; develop higher 
education programs *n food & agri. 
sciences 



No provision 




Establish long-term agrt. policy 
commission 




The Helms bill proposeB two specific provisions related to 
market development. First, the Secretary would be author^ 
ized to use up to 5 percent of the local currencies the Unit- 
ed States received from P.L, 480 Title I aalea to provide 
technical market development assistance, including the 
funding of market development activities. 

Second, the remaining PL. 480 Title I local currencies could 
be loaned to financial intermediaries in the recipient coun- 
try. The currencies would be used to fund loans for private 
enterprise investment, giving strong preference to agricul^ 
tural investments. Once financial intermediaries begin to 
make repayments, the Secretary could use the currencies 
for market development. 

MultiiaUral Trade Negotiations 

The AAA is strongly committed to expanding U.S. access to 
food and agricultural markets abroad and protecting the 
sanctity of export contracts at home. The bill proposes to 
reduce or eliminate U.S. restrictions on agricultural imports 
in eEChange for similar concessions on the part of our trad- 
ing partners. Senator Helms' bill also addresses the issue of 
unfair trade practices and proposes new multilateral nego- 
tiations. The negotiations called for tn the bill would aim 
at strengthening the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GAIT) by improving its dispute settlement pro- 
cedures and bringing agriculturaJ trade issues to the fore- 
front. Multilateral trade negotiations are also called for in 
the Pressler and Zorineky proposals. 

Special Provisions 

A number of special provisions are also included in some of 
the biUs. Senators Boschwitz/Borens bill mandates a 20- 
percent reduction in CCC stocks each year through dona- 
tions to third world countries to build infrastructure. The 
Farm Bureau bill mandates s P.L. 480 mmimum of 10 mil- 
lion tona. The Stenholtn bill proposes that $1 billion be put 
into an export credit fund to be used if needed to maintain 
the U.S. share of the world markeL 

Senator Helms' bill has two special provisions. First, it 
requires that the CCC use barter agreements to facilitate 
the exchange of agricultural commodities for strategic 
materials. Although provision already exists for such 
exchanges* the administration has not made extensive use 
of it in recent years. Secondt the biU requires export sales 
of 150,000 metric tona of CCC dairy products a year for fis^ 
cal year 1986 through 1988 at such prices as the Secretary 
determines appropriate. 

CONSERVATION PROVISIONS 

For the firat time in many years, resource conservation fig- 
ures heavily in farm bill proposals. Conservation has tradi- 
tionally been dealt with in separate legislation. The exten* 
fltve conservation provisions provided for in the bills intro- 
duced to date draw on several experimental programs and 
legislative initiatives undertaken during the last 2 years. 
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Farm Bill 
Proposals 




Credll 




Conservation 



Farm Bureau ^ill 

{H.R. 1965} 
(S, 908} 



Cochran Bill 
(S. 843} 

Rose BUI 
(H.R. 2017} 



Stenholm Bill 
{H.R. 1912) 



Prfissier Bili 

{S. 250) 



Zorinsky Bill 
(S. 1051} 





No provf&fon 




Noftrovislon 
No provision 



No provision 



No provision 



Establish a task force to study 
credit problems of agrj. 
producers & related businesses: 
Federal/Slate Interest buy down 
program; borrowers facing 
foreclosure may be released 
from any U5DA lien of less than 
$10*000; Secretary may dispose of 
real property to qualified family 
& limited resource farmers 



Highly erodible lands need 
planting history or must meet 
conservation requirements 
otherwise no benefits to producer 
on any land. Conservation Reserve 
Program: 7 to 15 year contracts for 
erosion-prone cropland 

No provision 



Conservation eligibility; producer 
has not put into production highly 
erodible land, wetlands, or timber 
land; wheat; summer fallow 
included In conserving acres 

Deny base establishment to any 
producer farming highly erodible 
land 



Conservation Reserve Program; 
7 to 15 year contracts; Secretary 
may permit producers to jointly 
participate; highly erodible lands 
need planting history or must meet 
conservation requirements, 
otherwise no benefits to producers 
of that crop on that land 

Highly erodible lands need 
planting history or must meet 
conservation requirements, 
otherwise no benefits to producer 
on any land* Conservation 
Reserve Program: 7 to 15 year 
contracts for erosion-prone 
corpland; wetlands conservation 
program 
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Research & extension 



No provision 



No provision 
Jo provision 




No Provision 



No provision 



Maintain current program 




The 1981 farm bill authorized a new conservation program, 
but its "special areas" prop^m for regiona with aeriouB ero- 
sion problems was not funded^ Howevor. a ainall conserva* 
tion reserve for erodiblft land wa§ set up in 1984 uaing $16 
million of Agricultural Conservation Program funding. In 
announcing the pilot reserve, Secretary Block noted that 
conservation goals would be well served by inauring more 
consistency between conservation and commodity programs. 

The Secretary also directed the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service and the Economic Research Ser- 
vice in 1983 to measure the impact of the PIK program on 
conservation and explore ways to achieve more consistency 
between conservation programa and commodity support pro- 
grams. These activities were undertaken in part to support 
the legislative process. Several related conservatioii billa 
were also discussed in both houses of Congress during thia 
same period. 

Insuring Conservation and 
Co m mod ity Prog ra m Cons is teney 

Most of the farm bill proposals highlight the need to build 
conservation proyisiona directly into the farm bill, particu- 
larly its commodity support and acreage reduction provi- 
sions. Most bills would aupplement or replace part of any 
annual acreage reduction programa with a long-term conser- 
vation reserve focused on highly erodible land- The land 
cover to be established under theae long-term programs 
would in moat Instances meet erosion standards even on the 
small portion (roughly 8 percent) of cropland that conserva^ 
tion experts say cannot be adequately protected if cropped 
intensively. 

The bills generally leave technical designation of the highly 
erodible acres and the linkage of commodity programs and 
the conservation reserve to the Secretary. Other objectives 
stated in the various conservation reserve provisions include 
returning the highly erodible soils plowed up during the 
export boom of the 1970's to sod and, in some cases, build- 
ing wildlife reserves. 

Program consistency is also provided for in sodbusting pro- 
posals designed to prevent misuse of highly erodible land^ 
Some form of sodbuater restriction is built into all of the 
bills, except for Senator Cochran's. Sodbuster provisions 
deny price and income program l>enerits to farmers who 
plow up highly erodible land without meeting USDA erosion 
atandards. 

Conservation Reserve Propttsals 

Although considerable similarity exists among the various 
sodbuster sanctions proposed, specific provisions for conser- 
vation reserves vary widely. Senators Boachwiti/Boren*a 
bill would replace aJl current supply controls with a 30 mil- 
lion acre reserve for highly erodible land and deny program 
benefite to operators farming highly farmers using highly 
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erodible acres- Denying benefits to erodible land ciureiitly 
in production is clearly intended to make the conservation 
reserve more attractiw to farmers and is unique to the 
BoBchwltz/Boren bilL 

In contrast to Boachwitz/Boren's reliance on at least a 20^ 
million-acre reserve to aid in supply management, the 
Cochran bill simply continues annual set-asides and paid 
diversions in essentially their present form. Several bills 
fall between these two conservation perspectives. The Farm 
Bureau^ Pressler, Zorinsky, de la Garza, and Glickman bills 
combine establishing a large conservation reserve for erodi< 
ble land with continuing the amiual set-aside and paid 
diversicm pirogramB. Although the intent is to minimize 
costly annual paid diversion programs with a more cost- 
effective conservation reserve, the actual supply control and 
budget impacts depend on each bill's specific target price 
and acreage reduction provisions. 

Senator Helms^ bill, on the other hand^ contains no provi- 
sion for idling erodible land, but leaves it to the Secretary 
to decide whether to uae a long-term acreage reduction or 
continue the annual paid diversion program, as long ae 
price objectives are met. The AAA eliminates acreage 
reduction programs over 3 years— allowing the resulting 
reduced market price to cause some erodible and other mar- 
ginal acres to shift out of intensive crop uses^ 

Defming highly erodible land for inclusion in the reserves 
also varies among proposals. Most Senate conservation 
reserve proposals give the Secretary considerable latitude in 
selecting erodible acres for the reserve^ while broadly 
requiring a balance between selecting erodible land and 
land farmers will idle for a lower rental payment. The de la 
Garza, Glickman, and Zorinsky bills spall out their own 
definition, which combines the Soil Conservation Service's 
Land Capability Class System^ and actual measurement of 
erosion (Class Ille, IVe. Via, VII, and VIII, and any land in 
each State with erosion as great as the average rate for 
these land classes). 

The bid system, which is included in all the conaervation 
reserve proposals, has a role in this selection process. Each 
farmer would submit a bid indicating the minimum pay< 
ment per acre he would accept. Senators Bosch witz/Boren's 
bill would provide further guidance, requiring that priority 
be given to bids that achieve the moat erosion reduction 



^The Land Capability cUues are described bj the Soil Conaervation 8er* 
vice, U.S. Department of Agncultune, "L«Dit-CapabilLty ClaBAifLcation/" A^^ 
cultural Hudbook H0.210. 1973. 



attainable per dollar spent— except on the 10 percent of the 
reserve acres devoted to restoring wetlands. If bids are 
accepted purely on this costs per ton, a rEser\'e could elim< 
inate about half of the erosion exceeding the USDA'S limits 
on soil erosion. Instead^ approaches focusing on lower costs 
per acre idled would reduce erosion somewhat less^ but 
would also coat less. 

The Pressler bill would not allow harvesting or grazing on 
reserve acres except in an emergency. The Farm Bureau 
bill does bMov^ grazing, but grazing would be in lieu of the 
rental payment. Bills from Helms, Zorinsky, Glickman. de 
la Garza, and Boschwitz/Boren give the Secretary some lati- 
tude concerning grazing. 

To avoid idling too much land in any one community, the 
Boschwitz/Boren bill requires local acreage or funding lim< 
its. The other bills generally do not mention this issue, but 
their bid systems would appear to place a fmancial limit on 
acres idled in each district. The focus on highly erodible 
land and the bid provitions represent the greatest depar- 
tures from conservation provisions in the past farm bills. 

Sodhuster Provisions 

Among sodbuster provisions, there are similarities in defini- 
tions of highly erodible or erosion-prone land subject to the 
sanctions of the bills. De la Gana and Glickman employ 
the most inclusive or strongest definition^ requiring newly 
plowed land in the Soil Conservation Service's Erodible 
Land Capability Classes IVe, Vie. VII, and VIH, or land in 
each State with compaimble erosion rates, to meet the 
Department*! erosion standards 

The other bills simply specify Classes IVe, Vie, VII, and 
VIII, or let the Secretary decide. Based on recent plowing 
activity, thia latter defmition reduces the amount of new 
highly erodible land tubject to these bill's provisions by well 
over half, but reduces the acreage subject to field inspection 
to enforce the legislation, as well. 

Senators Helms and Pressler would deny program benefits 
only to the crop grown on the field where the sodbusting 
occurred, while the other bill's sodbuster provisions deny 
benefits to the operator for all his crops. In other respects, 
sodbuster provisions contain Little vanation in the erosion 
control exemptions and the specific benefits denied sodbus- 
tera- Essentially, if a field specified as highly erodible is 
plowed after the enactment of the respective bills, the fann- 
er must meet USDA's erosion standards or lose program 
benefits. 

[The farm bill analysis reported on in this t^sue o/" Agricultur- 
al Outlook drawg on work done by a number of analysts in 
ERS including Ptnieen Dixit. Sam EvanA, Lewrene Gtaser, 
Tony Grano, Robert Haynes, Kathy Jahara, Herb Moses, Pat 
O'Brien, Clay Ogg. Jerry Rector, Keith Scearce,^ Barbara 
Stacker, Larry Traub, and Jim Zellnerl 
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Depository Libraries . . . 



BRINGING 
GOVERNMENT 

INFORMMION 
TO YOU 



Information from the Federal Government on 
subjects ranging from agriculture to zoology is available 
at Depository Libraries across the nation. 

You can visit these libraries and use the Depository 
collection without chaise. 

To find one in your area, contact your local library 
or write to the Federal Depository Library Program, 
Office of tfie Public Printer, Washington, DC 20401. 




The Federal Depository Library Program 

Tl)i£ progcam ^ supported by The Adveri^sing Counot aifd is a mi*c service ot thei publcjtfMin 



For a comprehensive guide on PDF Compression and OCR vlsh T1iePaperlessOffloe.org 



statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical Indicators of the food and fiber sector 



1964 



1965 



PrfCM rw»1v«d bv fanmri (^977=100) 

LIv9$tock & products 

Crops 
Prtcvi p«td bv famwrij (1977-100) 

Prodi t tvis 

Ccnnodttlai & servioest int.i 



Llws+Ddi CS bil.) 
Crops i% btL) 


H«rkvt bMk«t (1967=100) 
ftotdtl cost 
Farm vtluv 
SprMd 
Fartn v*lue/rotaH cost i*. 


R«ta1 1 pf^lOM 
Food 
At bctn9 

AldttV-flTOT 


(1967=100) 

nQim 



Agricultural mporti ($ bil.) 2/ 
Agrleultural tnports ($ bil.) 2/ 

Lfv>$tock ( products 
Total Hv^tock 4 products (197^*100) 
BMf (all. lb.) 
Pork (mtl. lb.) 
VhI (mil. lb.) 
Imb I mutton trail, lb.) 
R*d nvati (nil. lb.) 
BrotUr^ {nill. lb.) 
Turi*»yi (nil. lb.) 
Total imaH 4 poultry (mil. It.) 
Egg« (sM. di.) 
Hflk (bil. lb.) 
Cholo* •ti«»rs, Omoho ($/cwt.) 
Barrovs ( gilts, 7 markAts (S/cwt.) 
arotlari-w4%oltttfll9, I2^ttv 

w«tfht«d avf. dr«S9d (cts./lb.) 
Turkev^-«'*>ol>salOj H.E., B-16 lb. 

hensj dr*s$9d (ctt./lb.) 
Eggsi h.Y. Gr. A larg^j (ct$./dz.) 
KMk, all at farm (S/cwt.) 



Crof) PrIoM at ttw farm V 
Wheat (t/bu.) 
Corn (t/bu.) 
Soyb^ns (t/bu.) 
Upl«/>d oottoo (ctv./lb.) 



n 


III 


IV 


Annual 


1 F 


M F 


Ml F 


IV F 


Annual F 


145 


142 


"H 


142 


134 


155 


137 


155 


155 


146 


143 


142 


146 


145 


141 


144 


142 


142 


I4J 


141 


151 


138 


125 


128 


130 


126 


127 


157 


t54 


15^ 


155 


154 


154 


154 


154 


154 


165 


164 


164 


165 


164 


165 


166 


166 


165 


159 


149 


144 


^39^143 


139 


138- J 42 


142-146 


142-146 


140-145 


70 


71 


72 


70^74 


72 


67^71 


69-73 


71-75 


70-74 


69 


78 


72 


68^72 


67 


69-73 


7t"75 


70^74 


69^75 


278 


280 


279 


279 


284 


^85 


289 


290 


287 


2^2 


256 


249 


254 


246 


246 


250 


249 


248 


293 


294 


294 


295 


307 


313 


313 


515 


512 


54 


H 


3d 


34 


52 


31 


32 


52 


32 


302 


m 


304 


305 


309 


311 


315 


517 


515 


292 


295 


292 


292 


298 


298 


303 


304 


301 


532 


335 


338 


333 


341 


346 


350 


355 


348 


e.^ 


e.2 


io.o 


38.0 


8:9 


B.9, 


6.7 


10.0 


34.5 


4.7 


5.0 


4.7 


18.9 


5.6 


,4. a 


*^^ 


4.7 


19.5 


116.5 


ii4.e 


116. 1 


114.9 


112.4 


118.4 


M5.4 


114.0 


115.1 


5,B20 


5,952 


5,936 


23,418 


5,691 


5,825 


5,625 


5,500 


22,64t 


3,670 


3,355 


5,957 


14,720 


3,618 


3,600 


3,575 


3,650 


14,243 


113 


125 


128 


479 


119 


110 


115 


100 


444 


92 


88 


95 


371 


93 


82 


79 


81 


555 


9,695 


9,518 


10 J 14 


38,988 


9,521 


9,617 


9,194 


9,331 


37,663 


3,350 


3,339 


3,227 


12,999 


3,215 


3,550 


3,550 


3,400 


13,715 


589 


777 


775 


2,574 


482 


625 


800 


790 


2,697 


13,634 


13,634 


14, M6 


54,560 


13,218 


15,792 


I5i544 


13,521 


54,075 


h408 


t,427 


1,469 


5,705 


1,451 


1,430 


1,440 


1,480 


5,781 


35.6 


53.5 


52.4 


135.4 


35.6 


36.5 


54.9 


33.2 


137.8 


66.01 


64. 2B 


65.49 


65.34 


62.24 


59^2 


64-68 


64-68 


62-66 


48.91 


51.21 


47.65 


48.66 


47.32 


43^46 


48-52 


48-52 


46-50 



56.4 



54.1 



49.9 



55.6 



51.5 47-50 



48-52 



48-52 



48-52 



66.9 


72.4 


90.5 


74.4 


68.9 


62^5 


66-70 


64-68 


65-69 


83.4 


70.1 


66.7 


80.9 


61.7 


57-61 


66-70 


68-72 


63-67 


12.97 


15.27 


U.IO 


13.45 


15.67 


12.55, 
12.85 


12.10- 
12.50 


12.60- 
13.15 


12.75- 

15.05 


5.58 


3.38 


5.42 


3.38 


5.38 


- 




_^ 


5.20-3.40 


5.34 


3.11 


2.59 


2.65 


2.64 


— 


-^ 


— 


2.50-2.70 


7.96 


6.51 


5.97 


5.90 


5.84 


*- 


— ?■"■ 


*- 


5.25-6.25 


69.5 


66.0 


60.7 


— 


50.8 


** 


*- 


_ 


^ 



1/ Quartarty cash r«»tpt» ara sMsonaMy adjustwi at annual rat^. 2/ Annual data ara bas«d on Oct.-Sspt. fiscal y«ars endlfig with tha 
Indlcatad i^ar. 3/ Ouartarly prices ar© s1«|^le averages; anniial prlc*^ ara for marketing year beginning In yaar Indicated- F = For»c*st. 
Nunbert nay not add to total* du« to rounding. ^Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 
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Farm income statistics 




1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


J979 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


L9e4 F' 


196? F 














$ 8IL 












f%«c«lpti 

Cash recel pts: 
Crops 1/ 
Livestock 
Total 
Other casK income 2/ 

Gross cash income 


45.8 

43,1 
86.9 

l>6 
90.7 


49.0 
46,3 

95,4 

1,8 

97.1 


46.6 
47,6 
96,2 
3.0 
99,2 


53,7 

59,2 

112,9 

4,3 

117.2 


63,2 
66,6 

131,8 
2.9 

(34.7 


72.7 
67,8 

140,5 
2,8 

143.3 


73.3 
69,2 

142.6 
3,8 

146,4 


74,6 

70.1 

144.8 

5.5 

150,2 


69,5 
69,2 

136,7 
10.6 

149,6 


66 to 72 

70 to 74 
139 to 143 

9 to M 
149 to 153 


69 to 73 

70 to 74 
140 to 145 

6 to 10 
148 to 153 


Norimoney Income J/ 

Realized gross Income 
Value of mventory chg 


6.5 

97,2 

3,4 


7,3 

104,4 
-1,5 


8,4 

107.6 

1.1 


9.2 

126.4 

,8 


10,7 

145,4 
4,9 


12,4 
155,7 
-5.5 


13.6 

160.0 
7,9 


14.2 
164.4 
-2,6 


13,6 
[63.2 
-11.7 


12 to 14 

162 to 166 

5 to 9 


12 to 14 
161 to 166 
-3 to I 


Total gross income 


100.6 


t02,9 


106.7 


127,2 


150,4 


150.2 


167,9 


161,6 


151,4 


169 to 173 


160 to 165 


Expanses 

Cash expenses 4/ 


61,7 


67,6 


72,0 


61.0 


97,2 


105,6 


III. 4 


113,4 


109,5 


114 to 116 


113 to 117 


Total expenses 


7510 


62.7 


86,9 


99,5 


It8.1 


128,9 


136,9 


139.5 


135,3 


139 to 141 


138 to 142 


IncoM 
Net cash Income 
Total net farm income 


29,0 
25,6 


29.3 
20,1 


27,3 
(9^.8 


56.2 
27,7 


37,5 
32,3 


57.7 
21,2 


35.0 
31.0 


36.8 
22.3 


40,1 
16.1 


54 to 36 
29 to 33 


53 to 37 
20 to 25 


Deflated total net 
farm incone 5/ 


20.3 


15,2 


14.2 


16,4 


19.6 


11,9 


15.8 


10,8 


7,5 


13 to 15 


9 to 11 


Off -farm income 


23.9 


26.7 


26,1 


29,7 


35.3 


37.6 


39,8 


39.4 


41,0 


41 to 45 


43 to 47 



F = Foracait. 1/ Includes net CCC loaos, 2/ Income from machine hire and custom work, farm recreational Incomej and 
direct government payments. 5/ Imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings and value of home consumption, 4/ Excludes 
depreciation of farm capital, perquisites to hired labor, and expenses associated with farm dwellingst and Includes net rent 
to all landlords. 5/ Deflated by the GNP inpl icit price deflator, 1972=100. Totals may not add due to rounding. 

Transportation Data 



Rail rates; grain and fruit-vegetable shipments . 



Annual 1964 1965 



1962 1963 1964 Har Oct Kov Dftc Jan F^b Mar 

Rail fralght rat« rndox 1/ 
(Dec 1984 ^ 100) 

All products 93,7 95.0 99,3 99,0 99,9 99,9 100,0 100,0 p 100.0 p 100,0 p 

Farm products 92,4 94.0 98.7 98,2 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 p 100, 1 p 99,5 P 

Srain 93.4 94.0 98.6 98,0 (00,0 100.0 100,0 100,2 p 100.0 p 99,3 p 

Food products 93,7 94,8 99,1 98,8 99,7 99,6 100,0 100,0 p 100.0 p 100,0 p 

Grain 

Rail carloadings (thou, cars) 2/ 24,9 26,1 27,3 27,7 24,5 28,2 26,4 24,9 23.9 23,4 

Barge Shi pmaflts tmil, bu.) 3/ 41,2 40.8 37.2 56.8 49,4 56,6 ^,2 32,9 30.0 54,2 
Fresh fruit I v«gvt«bla shipments 

Piggy back (thou, cwt,) 3/ 4/ 387 545 568 615 319 454 511 480 519 602 

Rail tthou. cwt.) 3/ 4/ 698 786 641 755 396 458 635 570 565 631 

Truck (tlKHj, cwt.) 3/ 4/ 7,849 7,786 7,861 7,707 6,699 7,556 7,962 6,918 6,786 7,334 

1/ Depar^hrent of Labor, 8ureau of Labor Statistics, revised March 1985. 2/ Weekly average: from Association of Afl^rlcan 
Railroads. 3/ Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing Service, USOA, 4/ Prellmfnary data for 1965, P = preliminary. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U,S, average 



Annul I 



1964 



1965 



1962 1963 1964 



Apr Nov DttC 
1977=100 



Prictt* R«o»lv*d 

A I I farm products 
AM crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains & hay 

feed grains 
Cotton 

TotMCCO 

01 l-bearing crops 
Fru!t 

Fr^sh marli*t \/ 
CofTmarclal v^getabJes 

Fresh market 
Potatoes 2/ 
Livestock & products 
Heat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 
PrfcM paid 

Comodltles & services. 

Interest^ taxesj & wage rates 
Production |t«ms 
F«ed 

Feeder I i vestocK 
Stted 

Fert Mixer 

Agricultural chonlcals 
Fuels & energy 
Farni & motor supplies 
Autos & truck* 

Tractors t self-propelled machinery 
Other machlf>ery 
Building I fencing 
Farm services i cash rent 
Interest payable p«r acre on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per «cre on farm real estate 
Wage rates (seasonal ly adjusted) 
Production Itams, Interest, taxes, & wage rates 



133 
121 
146 
120 
120 

92 
154 

68 
175 
166 
127 
120 
125 
145 
155 
140 
110 



157 

150 
122 
164 
141 
144 
119 
210 
152 
159 
165 
160 
155 
145 
24 i 
131 
143 
155 



134 
127 

148 
143 
146 
104 
147 
L02 
123 
123 
131 
129 
123 
J4I 
147 
140 

lie 



160 
153 
134 
160 

141 
137 
125 
202 
152 
170 
174 
171 
136 
147 
251 
137 
148 
159 



PrIcM received (1910-14=100) 609 613 

Prices paid, arte, (Parity Index) (1910-14=100) 1,076 K |05 

Parity ratio 3/ 57 56 



142 
139 
143 

146 
148 
106 
156 
109 
199 
216 
134 
133 
157 
146 
151 
136 
135 



164 
155 
135 
154 
151 
143 
126 
202 
146 
182 
181 
180 
136 
I5t 
251 
132 
150 
161 



649 
1,150 

57 



146 

140 
150 
157 
160 

Ml 
149 
121 
140 
146 
136 
136 
165 
151 
156 
135 
155 



165 
157 
143 
158 
153 
146 
126 
203 
147 
ISO 
160 
177 
139 
148 
251 
132 
150 
163 



665 

1,153 

59 



137 
130 
145 
126 
126 
102 
166 
93 
246 
272 
106 
96 
116 
143 
146 
147 
127 



164 

153 

123 

154 

156 

141 

129 

200° 

148 

169 

182 

183 

137 

151 

256 

L45 

150 

159 



625 

1,131 
55 



135 
125 
140 
128 
127 

92 
166 

90 
20 f 
217 
115 
106 
126 
145 
151 
144 
121 



164 
153 
122 
154 
156 
139 
129 
196 
147 
189 
182 
183 
137 
151 
251 
152 
150 
159 



618 

1,125 
55 



135 
126 
140 
130 
150 

66 
162 

90 
197 
212 
128 
126 
132 
145 
152 
144 
117 



Feb 



135 
125 
139 
129 
129 

81 
158 

88 
188 
202 
137 
137 
133 
145 
154 
141 
113 



Mar Apr p 



134 
127 
140 
130 
131 

90 
159 

90 
175 
185 
153 
158 
139 
141 
146 
137 
116 



164 


164 


164 


154 


154 


153 


123 


122 


121 


163 


165 


164 


156 


156 


156 


139 


139 


137 


129 


129 


128 


195 


192 


195 


147 


147 


147 


169 


189 


169 


182 


182 


160 


185 


183 


182 


137 


136 


136 


152 


152 


152 


250 


250 


250 


135 


135 


155 


150 


150 


150 


160 


160 


160 


619 


617 


611 


1,130 


M50 


1,150 


55 


55 


54 



132 
126 

141 
131 
152 

91 
159 

90 
174 
185 
142 
144 
145 
137 
145 
134 
MO 



164 
153 
120 
161 
150 
137 
128 
201 
147 
189 
160 
182 
136 
152 
250 
135 
150 
159 



601 

M50 

55 



1/ Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. 2/ Includes sweetpotarto^s and dry edible 
beans. 5/ Ratio of Index of prices recttTved to index of prices paid, tex»s, and wage rates. (1910-14=100). 
p = prel NInary. 
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OTVI V«f< 



Annual* 






1964 






1985 






1982 


1983 


1984 


Apr 


Nov 


0^ 


Jan 


F«b 


H«r 


Apr p 


Crops 






















All wh^at C$/bu.) 


5,52 


5.58 


3.46 


5.63 


5.46 


3.58 


5.38 


5.38 


3.38 


3.40 


Rice, rough tt/cwt.) 


8.36 


8.51 


8.32 


8.49 


8.13 


8.08 


8.09 


7.72 


8.17 


8.14 


Corn t*/t>u.) 


2-57 


2.99 


3.05 


3.52 


2.55 


2.56 


2.64 


2.62 


2.66 


2.68 


Sorghun CS/cwtJ 


4,00 


4.89 


4.61 


5.00 


4.08 


4.16 


4J6 


4.10 


4.23 


4.36 


AM hayi baled (t/ton> 


69.20 


73.70 


76.50 


79.80 


73.00 


76.00 


74,00 


75.40 


72.50 


75.40 


Soybeans {$/buJ 


5-78 


6.73 


7.02 


7.83 


6.02 


5.82 


5.90 


5.75 


5.88 


5.86 


Cot+W, Upland Ccts,/lb-) 


55.5 


62.9 


65.5 


67.2 


61.8 


55.8 


52.1 


48.9 


54.5 


55.0 


Potato** Ct/cwtJ 


5.10 


4.97 


6.45 


6.69 


4.61 


4.91 


5.22 


5.18 


5.48 


5.74 


Ory ediblo beans (S/cwt.) 


J6.80 


18.20 


20.40 


21.10 


19.20 


18.60 


18.10 


19.20 


19.10 


19.40 


Apple* for fresh use Ccts./lb.) 


15,3 


13.2 


17.0 


15.0 


17.3 


17.8 


14.7 


14.5 


15.0 


14.9 


Poars for fresh uso Ct/ton) 


500 


280 


218 


136 


364 


535 


329 


376 


381 


457 


OrAoges, all uses Ct/bow) 1/ 


6.61 


5.36 


9.01 


5.21 


11.54 


8.26 


8.37 


8.01 


7.12 


7.06 


Grapefnilt, all uses Cl/bow) 1/ 


2.06 


1.99 


5.05 


3.57 


4.16 


4.19 


3.86 


3.46 


2.88 


3.59 


Livestock 






















Beef cftttte ($/cwt,> 


57.00 


55.80 


57.60 


60.10 


54.90 


57.00 


57.30 


58.50 


57.30 


56.10 


Calvos {t/cwtJ 


60.20 


62.10 


60.10 


62.50 


59.40 


59.50 


64.10 


65.40 


65.90 


65.80 


Hogs Ct/c*-+.) 


54.00 


46.20 


47.60 


47.50 


47.00 


48.60 


46.00 


48.50 


43.60 


41.60 


Lambs Ct/ctft,) 


54.60 


55,50 


60.30 


60.60 


63.50 


61.90 


63.40 


66.70 


66.00 


69.50 


All milk, sold to plants ($/cwt.) 


13.60 


13.60 


13.40 


15.10 


14.30 


14.00 


14.00 


13.70 


13.50 


13.00 


Hirk, manuf- grade tt/cwt.) 


12.70 


12.60 


12.50 


12.30 


13.20 


13.00 


12.90 


12.60 


12.30 


12.10 


Brokers (cts./tbJ 


26.8 


29.2 


33.4 


33.8 


30.8 


28.5 


30,9 


30.5 


30.1 


28.8 


Eggs (cts./doi.) 2/ 


58.5 


63.0 


70.1 


91.3 


61.3 


58.4 


51.7 


52.8 


57.6 


53.0 


Turkeys tcts./lb-) 


37.5 


36.5 


46.9 


42.9 


57.3 


60.5 


51.9 


41.6 


40.7 


40.3 


Wool {cts,/!bJ 3/ 


68.0 


61.5 


78.5 


87.9 


81.7 


72.0 


68.2 


65.3 


72.2 


74,8 



1/ Equivalent on-tree returns. V Average of all eggs sold by producers includmg hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 
3/ Average local market price, excludtr^g incentive payments. *Calend«r year averages, p = prel Itnlnary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) - 



Annua I 



1984 



1985 



Consun»r prlc« Indvx, ill itwns 
Consuimr price indix, less food 
All food 

Food aw4v from homo 
Food at homo 
Heats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 
Poultry 
Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 
Fats & oi Is 3/ 
Fruits & vegetables 
Fresh 
Processed 
Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Appar«l cormodltUs l«ss footwaar 
Footwaar 

Tobacco products 
Bavaragas, alcoholic 



mm 


Mar 


Aug 


S*pt 


Oct 

1967: 


Nov 

:I00 


0*c 


Jan 


Feb 


311. 1 


307.3 


313.0 


314.5 


315.5 


315.5 


315.5 


316.1 


317.4 


311.3 


506.8 


313.2 


315.2 


316.1 


316.2 


316.2 

505.1 


316.3 


317.4 


502.9 


302.2 


304.8 


504.2 


304.4 


504.1 


507.3 


309.5 


333.4 


329,8 


335.5 


335.8 


336.6 


337.7 


539.2 


539.9 


341.4 


292.6 


293.1 


294.4 


293.4 


293.4 


292.4 


295.2 


296.1 


298.6 


268.1 


268.8 


269.9 


268.0 


267.1 


266.1 


269.6 


270.8 


270.6 


275.6 


279.9 


274.3 


271.9 


271.3 


271.9 


276.2 


276.4 


275.6 


252.5 


248.6 


259.9 


257.5 


255.0 


251.2 


254.6 


258. 5 


258.9 


218.5 


223.2 


216.5 


217.2 


214.0 


213.1 


215.8 


217.4 


219.5 


386.8 


565.3 


387.0 


590.6 


390.6 


589.2 


592.2 


406.1 


401.4 


209.0 


237.2 


179.3 


178.6 


177.8 


175.6 


185.7 


161.3 


169.7 


253.2 


250,8 


252.7 


254.9 


256.1 


257.2 


258.4 


258.8 


259.2 


288.0 


280,7 


295.4 


295.1 


294.9 


293.0 


295,7 


295.9 


295.1 


317.4 


323.2 


527.7 


319.7 


318.4 


514.8 


309.7 


320.8 


333.0 


350.5 


344.3 


345.7 


332.5 


329.5 


323.4 


312.6 


332.7 


354.1 


506.1 


502.8 


310.7 


508.4 


309.2 


308.0 


509.5 


310.6 


512.7 


505.5 


501.5 


507.8 


507.9 


308.7 


509.0 


510.7 


312.4 


315.7 


^■A 


584.8 


392.6 


393.7 


595.3 


390.9 


591.7 


594.5 


394.8 


445.0 


443.5 


441.5 


444.0 


446.8 


445.5 


443.4 


449.4 


452.7 


185.2 


182.3 


183.1 


187.8 


189.2 


188.5 


185.9 


181.9 


185.7 


209.5 


207.7 


207.7 


211.1 


212.9 


212.9 


211.4 


208.6 


210.1 


510.0 


505.6 


513.9 


314.1 


514.6 


514.7 


514.6 


321.0 


525.2 


222.1 


220.7 


222.9 


225.1 


224.2 


225.8 


225.9 


224.3 


225.8 



iMar 



318.8 
319.1 
309.7 
342.6 
296.4 
269.5 
275.3 
256.5 
217.3 
403.3 
172.1 
258.9 
294.9 
332.1 
352.1 
515.0 
514.4 
394.8 
454.0 
187.6 
215.1 
325.7 
226.5 



1/ Beef, veal, lamb, po^k, %nd processed moat. V Includes butter. 5/ Excludes butter. 
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Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Finished goods 1/ 

Consumer foods 
Fresh fruit 
Fr^sh & dried vegetables 

Egas 

Bakery products 

Wests 

Beef & ve«l 

Pork 

Pboltry 

FUh 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits i vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oi Is 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, ftlcoholtc 

Soft drinks 

Apparel 

Footwear 

To^ecco products 
Intermediate materials 1/ 
Haterlalt for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Refined «ugar 3/ 

Crude vegetable oils 
Crude materials 4/ 
Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 

Fruits & vegetables ^/ 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant & animal 

Mflk 

Ollsewls 

Coffee, green 

Tobacco, laaf 

Sugar, raw cane 

AM convnodltles 

Industrial cofliDodltles 
All foods h/ 

Farm products & 
processed foods i feeds 
Farm products 
Processed foods & feeds 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & oonfectlonerv 
Beverages 



«*fj^ >l 1 


Annual 


■ w, ^^J 




1964 








1964 




1962 


1963 


1904 


P4ir 


Oct 

1967 


Mov 
= 100 


Dm; 


Jar 


Feb 


P4ir 


2B0.7 


205.2 


291.2 


291.4 


29L5 


292.5 


292.4 


292.7 


292.5 


292.4 


259.5 


261.0 


275.5 


276.6 


271.1 


272.5 


274.4 


274.2 


275.5 


274.2 


236.9 


251.2 


252.8 


222.5 


272.5 


26 L4 


269.7 


255.5 


285.1 


248.7 


246.5 


248.9 


278.5 


557.4 


242.7 


225.9 


217.9 


242.5 


272.8 


282.7 


170.7 


n.a. 


210.0 


255.8 


179.9 


176.0 


187.5 


141.9 


161.5 


167.6 


275.4 


205.7 


299.0 


294.8 


502.9 


304.9 


305.0 


307.3 


308.9 


309.1 


250.6 


236.7 


236.7 


259.6 


224.9 


230.7 


236.5 


256.7 


234.5 


230.2 


245.0 


256.7 


256.9 


255.8 


220.1 


250.4 


234.6 


233.9 


234.9 


227.8 


251.1 


227.6 


226.2 


208.8 


216.4 


219.0 


229.8 


230.9 


220.6 


218.2 


170.7 


105.0 


206.1 


218.2 


196.8 


202.8 


200.1 


198.8 


196.1 


193.3 


422.4 


440.2 


485.3 


549.5 


515.4 


489.7 


539.2 


541.2 


527.7 


527.4 


246.9 


250.6 


251.7 


246.8 


256.4 


257.3 


255.9 


255.4 


254.1 


253.4 


274.5 


277.4 


294.2 


295.4 


295.8 


292.5 


292.6 


296.7 


295.4 


500.2 


2J4.4 


256.1 


311.5 


297.3 


516.2 


521.4 


308.8 


501.0 


303.9 


507.5 


207.0 


291.4 


294.1 


293.6 


295.0 


295.9 


294.9 


294.8 


293.6 


293.7 


197.0 


205.0 


209.9 


207.8 


210.5 


210.1 


209.6 


210.1 


210.1 


210.5 


319.1 


327.4 


340.5 


355.8 


348.2 


344.8 


345.6 


345.0 


550.3 


348.6 


194.4 


[97.4 


201.1 


200.7 


200.5 


202.2 


201.8 


202.6 


202.8 


203.2 


245.0 


250.1 


251.2 


253.5 


252.2 


252.4 


249.6 


252.4 


256.6 


255.5 


525.2 


365.4 


399.5 


590.4 


402,3 


402.7 


406.9 


425.8 


420.4 


420.6 


5t0.4 


512.5 


320.0 


519.7 


320.1 


320.4 


319.8 


319.6 


318.6 


318.6 


255.1 


258.4 


271.1 


269.6 


267.6 


269.5 


266.4 


264.9 


264.1 


263.5 


183.4 


186.4 


105.2 


103.9 


184.9 


184.9 


183.3 


185.6 


186.9 


186.0 


161.3 


172.0 


173.5 


174. 6 


172.0 


171.6 


170.6 


166.2 


165.1 


165.6 


160.1 


195.8 


262.1 


247.2 


256.9 


272.0 


252.0 


225.9 


235.9 


246.0 


319.5 


323.6 


351.0 


538.8 


519.6 


523.2 


523.1 


319.4 


318.3 


312.9 


247.8 


252.2 


259.7 


269.9 


244.9 


252.8 


253.7 


251.5 


250.7 


243.6 


255.7 


262.1 


278.0 


308.0 


266.8 


251.0 


251.7 


7VJ.6 


289.2 


277.7 


210.9 


240.4 


239,7 


250.9 


219.0 


219.7 


212.5 


217.5 


217.2 


216.1 


257.8 


245.1 


251.0 


260.8 


233.9 


247.7 


252.3 


247.4 


249.7 


256.6 


191.9 


206.5 


240.6 


258.4 


219.2 


247*1 


231.7 


232.7 


222.4 


2t5.5 


202.9 


227.0 


220.4 


250.3 


202.8 


201.4 


205.0 


204.5 


200.6 


200.4 


262.5 


282.0 


278.3 


274.2 


286.7 


287.6 


287.5 


204.6 


281.0 


278.4 


214.5 


245.3 


253.3 


274.9 


217.2 


222.6 


216.2 


214.9 


211*7 


213.0 


5IU5 


500.1 


308.0 


301.3 


310.2 


310*2 


310.2 


510.2 


310.2 


310.2 


269.9 


274.2 


272.7 


261.8 


290.1 


295.6 


290.9 


284.5 


250.5 


280.0 


278.5 


315.9 


312.0 


314.8 


509.6 


306.2 


304.5 


297.7 


293.6 


298.0 


299.3 


505.1 


310.5 


311.0 


509*4 


510.3 


509.9 


509.8 


509*2 


306.7 


512.3 


3^5.7 


322.6 


32(.9 


523.2 


525.8 


323.0 


323.2 


322.5 


522.6 


254.4 


257.5 


269.4 


272.9 


266.6 


267.9 


269.5 


266.5 


269.6 


266.4 


248.9 


253.9 


262.6 


267.9 


255.8 


250.1 


259.2 


258.0 


257,8 


255.0 


242.4 


248.2 


255.7 


267.4 


240.1 


245.7 


245.7 


243.2 


244. (^ 


238.7 


251.5 


255.9 


265.5 


267.1 


262.6 


263.8 


265.5 


265.1 


263.9 


262.9 


255.8 


261.0 


270.4 


267.4 


272*7 


273.7 


273.7 


276.1 


278.2 


277.8 


269.7 


292.0 


301.4 


301.1 


299.8 


297.0 


296.5 


293.1 


290.4 


291.6 


256.9 


263.6 


273.2 


269.9 


276.1 


276.0 


275.9 


276*2 


277.6 


277.6 



2/ Ccmnodltles requiring further processing to beccme finished 
4/ Products entering market for the first tirne which have not been 



1/ Connodfties ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 

goods. 3/ All types and sizes of refined sugar. 4/ F , ^ 

manufactured at tfiat point. 5/ Fresh and drred. 6/ Includes aH raw. Intermediate, and processed foods («Jtc1udes soft 
drinks, 4lcotK>l1c beverages, and manufactured animal feeds), n.a. = not available. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods._ 



Annual 



1984 



»9e5 



Hirkjmi basket 1/ 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (t967=l00) 

Fam-retalt spread (1967:^100) 

Farm w»lu«/re+ail cost <%) 
Meat product* 

Retail cost (1967^100) 

Farm value(l967=l00) 

Farm-ratall spread CI967=I00J 

Farm value/r«tail cost (%) 
Dairy products 

Retail cost (1967^100) 

Fam voliie (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread <I967=I00) 

Farm valuo/retaM cost (%) 
Poultry 

Retail cost (1967^100) 

Farm vatu© (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967^100) 

Farm value/retait cost (%) 
Eggs 

Retail cost (1967^100) 

Farm value <1967^J0O) 

Farm-retail spread Cl967rl00) 

Farm value/retatt cost (%) 
Cereal 1 bakery products 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm uyslue (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (I967:rl00) 

Farm value/retaH cost (%) 
Fresh fruits 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Fam value <I967=»00) 

Far»-r*tall spread (1967=100) 

Farm val Lj«/r*tal I cost (%) 
Fr«sh vegetable* 

Retail costs (1967=100) 

Farm value ((967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm walue/retail cost (%) 
Processed fruits & vegetables 

Retail cost (1967^100) 

Farm value (I967«I00) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail costs C%) 
Fats & oils 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Fann-retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 



I9B2 



266.4 
247.8 



277. 
lA. 

270. 

251. 
292. 

50. 

247. 

261. 
233. 

49. 

194. 
201. 



50-7 

176,7 
189.8 
162-7 
62-8 

283-4 
t78-8 

305-1 
10.8 

323.2 
268.8 
336.7 

27-7 

288.9 
261-3 
301-8 

2B-9 

266-0 
321-1 
278-2 

20- 4 

259-9 

207-8 

279-9 

22,2 



1983 



266-7 

242-3 

284-3 

33-4 

267-2 

235-8 

304-0 

47-6 



1964 p 



250, 
262. 
239. 

49. 



197-5 

213-0 

162-4 

53-1 

187-1 

206-1 
159-5 
65 J 

292-5 

186.6 
314.0 

II. I 

303.6 

220-6 

540.8 

22-5 

299-3 

267-4 

314-3 

26-6 

286-6 
300-5 
266-2 

16-9 

263.1 

251-0 

267-8 

26-5 



279-3 

255.7 

293.1 

33-9 



268, 

241, 

299. 

46, 



253.2 

259.0 

248.0 

47.8 



218. 
251. 

186. 
56. 

209. 

229. 

179. 

64. 



305,3 

191-9 

328-8 

10-8 

345.3 
315. ( 

35S-9 
28-3 

331-6 

299-3 

347-1 

28-9 

306-1 

543-2 

297-8 

20-3 

28S-0 
324-5 
273-9 

51-3 



Kar 



279-9 
257-5 
293-1 

34-1 

268-8 
242-4 
299-7 

46-6 

250-8 

253.3 

248-6 

47-2 

223.2 
266-5 

179-3 
59-2 

237-2 

263-4 

t99-3 

65.6 

301-5 
195-4 
523.5 

M-l 

310-8 

218-3 

352-3 

21-8 

585-4 

369-3 

392-9 

30.6 

502.6 
334-7 

295-7 
20-0 

280-7 

529-6 

261-9 

32-6 



Oc+ 



279.7 

245-7 

299-7 

32-5 

267-1 
225-6 
315-7 

45-6 

256-1 

264-6 

248-6 

48-3 

214-0 
236-3 

192-4 
54-3 

177-8 

l7t-2 

187-3 

56-9 

506-7 

185-3 

334-2 

10-3 

377-5 

399-6 

367-6 

32-6 

306.0 

255-4 

329-8 

26-7 

309-2 

359.1 

300-1 

21.1 

294-9 

298-6 
293-5 

26-1 



Kov 



276.8 

246-1 

296-9 

33-0 

266-1 
231-8 
306-3 

47-0 

257-2 
268-2 
247-6 

46-6 

213-1 

251-0 

175-2 

56-2 

175-6 
194-9 
147-7 
65-6 

309-0 
187-2 
334-2 

10.4 

366.5 

343-5 

376-8 

29-0 

504.4 

215-7 

546-1 

22-7 

308-0 
364-2 

295-6 
21-4 

293-0 

295-3 

291-9 

28.2 



Dec 



279-9 

252-7 

295-9 

33-4 

269-6 
245-6 

297-7 
49-2 

258-4 

266-7 

251-1 

46-3 

2)3-8 
244-2 

164-4 
56-2 

185-7 
169-2 
180-6 
60-2 

310-7 
162-8 
337-2 

lO-l 

553-5 

317-7 

369-7 

27-6 

294-8 
216.8 

331-5 
23-5 

309-3 
364-5 
297-1 

21-4 

293-7 

296-3 

291-9 

26-2 



Feb Har 



282.1 
250-5 

500.7 
32.9 

270-8 
242-9 

303.4 
46-4 

256-8 

265-8 

252-7 

46-0 

217-4 

245-1 

190-5 

55-5 

161-3 

153-7 

172-2 

56-3 

312-4 
184-3 
538.9 

to. I 

361-5 

291-7 

592-6 

25-0 

524-5 

250-7 

359-2 

24-7 

310-6 
364-3 

298-7 
21-3 

295-7 

281-0 

501-4 

26-4 



284-8 

250-5 

305-0 

52-6 

270-6 
242-0 

304-1 
46-2 

259-2 
261-0 

257-6 
47-1 

219-5 
228-2 

211-1 
51-1 

169-7 

159,8 

184-0 

55-7 

313-7 

185-6 

340-6 

10.0 

382-9 

358-7 

402-7 

27-4 

546-3 

256-6 

589-4 

25.5 

312-7 
369-4 

500-1 
21.4 

295-1 

302-8 

292-1 

28-5 



264-2 

249.0 

304-9 

32-4 

269-5 

254-2 

310-8 

46-9 

258-9 
260-6 
257-4 

47-1 

217-3 

224-7 
210-2 

50-8 

172-1 
160.6 
159.8 
62-0 

314-4 

165-3 

341-1 

10- 1 

381.2 

302-2 

416,7 

24-6 

342-0 

305-5 
359-2 

28.6 

315-0 

372-6 

299-8 

21-6 

294-9 
309-4 

289,3 
29-1 



1/ Retail costs are based on indexes of retail prices for domesttcally produced farm foods from the CPI-U pub M shed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics- The farm value is the payrDOnt to farmers for qtjantTty of farm product ©qutvalent 
to retail unit, less allowance for byprodkjct- Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale and may tncljoe 
marketing charges swch as grading and packing for same connodities- The farm^retall spread, the difference between the 
retail price and the farm value, represents charges tor assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods - 

Note: Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditure, 
Statistical Bulletin 713, EftS, USOA- 
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Farm retail price spreads- 



Annual 1964 1965 



1962 196} 1964 Han Oct Nov D*c Jan F«b Har 

BMf, Chotc* 

Retail pric* 1/ (cts./lb.) 242.5 238,1 239,6 244,6 234,9 236,6 240,3 239,7 238,7 258,6 

Not carcai* value 2/ (cNJ 150,7 145,4 147,6 155,0 136.6 146,5 149.5 |47,0 144,3 (37.0 

N©+ farm value 3/ (cN.) 140,5 136,2 J40,0 147.5 150.2 139,6 142,5 ^39.6 137,2 129,7 

Fann-r«+all *pre4d (ct*.) 102,0 101,9 99.6 97,1 104.7 96,6 97,8 99.9 101.5 108,9 

Carc««-ratan *pr»ad 4/ (c+s,) 91,6 92,7 92,0 89,6 96.3 90,^ 90.8 92,7 94,4 101,6 

Farm-carca** »rMd 5/ (cts.) 10.2 9,2 7,6 7.5 6,4 6.7 7,0 7,2 7,1 7.3 

Farm valiw/ro+aM prlc« (X) 58 57 58 60 55 59 59 58 57 54 

Pork 

Retail prlc* 1/ (cts./lb.) 175,4 169.8 162.0 159.4 163.9 162.4 163.5 166.0 169.6 164,7 

Wholesale valua 2/ (ctsJ 121.8 108.9 IIO.I 103.8 101.3 106.8 112-7 110,0 106.9 102,0 

Net farm valiie 3/ (ct*.) 86,0 76.5 77,4 74,1 70,1 76.6 79,6 78,0 77.5 69.6 

Farm-ratall spread (cts.) 87,4 93,3 84,6 85,3 93.8 85.8 85.9 88,0 86.1 99.1 

tfholesal«-r»+aM *pr«d 4/ (cts,) 53.6 60.9 51,9 55,6 62.6 55.6 50,9 56.0 58,7 62.7 

Farm-wholes a U spread 5/ (cts,) 55.8 52.4 32.7 29.7 31.2 30,2 33,1 32,0 59.4 32.4 

Farm value/retail pric* (%) 50 45 48 46 43 47 49 47 47 42 

1/ estimated ii*lfl|ited average price of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from &LS, 

2/ Value of carcass quantity equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cutsj beef ac^usted for value of fst and bone byproducts, 

3/ Market value to producer for quantity of live animal e<}u1valent to I lb. retail cuts minus value of byproducts, 
4/ Represents charges for retalMng and other marketing services such as fabricating^ wholesallngj and In-ctty 

transportation. 5/ Represents charges made for livestock marketing, processing^ and transportation to city wnere consumed. 



Price Indexes of food marketing costs^ 



Annual 1963 1984 1965 



Labor-hourly earnfngss 
and benefits 
Processing 
Wholesaling 
Aetalling 

Packaging A containers 

Paperboard boi<es A containers 

Hera I cans 

PaP^r bags & related products 

Plastic films & bottles 

Glass containers 

Hetal foil 

Transportation servtoes 
Advertising 
Fuel i power 
Electric 

Petroleum 
Natural gas 

GofTfnunI cart tons, ^ater A sewage 



1962 1963 1984 IV I II Ml IV 

1967=100 



342.7 


354,7 


368,1 


360.2 


365,8 


568.1 


567.3 


371,3 


371,6 


350,0 


340,9 


352,0 


343.4 


350,7 


552.5 


350.6 


354,1 


356,8 


334.7 


550,6 


374,9 


363,6 


568,0 


374.4 


376.9 


360,2 


383,5 


358,9 


370,4 


381,3 


375.3 


379,9 


380.8 


379.8 


384,6 


381.0 


275,2 


280.7 


307,6 


289.6 


501.1 


506,5 


306,2 


314,8 


514,4 


254,9 


251,0 


281,1 


259.2 


269,9 


276.0 


264.1 


292,5 


288,9 


363,6 


374,3 


397,3 


300.1 


394,6 


596,2 


391.2 


407.4 


412,6 


264,4 


265,4 


280.9 


267,5 


273,6 


260.0 


282,8 


287,3 


289,0 


200,0 


226,2 


272,1 


25 M 


272,1 


272,1 


272.1 


272,1 


272,1 


355,5 


352.4 


560,6 


350,3 


350,9 


562.0 


365,7 


564,6 


363,7 


213,2 


214,0 


226,9 


218,8 


223.7 


227,8 


230,0 


226.1 


216.6 


371.0 


374,5 


391.7 


375,1 


390,5 


390,5 


391,9 


394,1 


394,0 


260,1 


280,2 


300,3 


285,8 


294.8 


299,5 


302,3 


304.7 


314,7 


705,1 


705,1 


712,5 


707,3 


710,9 


711,6 


718,5 


709,0 


695,1 


406.0 


417.9 


440,0 


419.9 


423,8 


437,0 


455.7 


443,5 


446,9 


1,012.4 


895,9 


880,1 


902,0 


915,7 


884.0 


863.3 


657,5 


616,1 


990,3 


1 J55,0 


IJ62.9 


1,151-4 


1,137,3 


1 J59.4 


1,181.9 


1,173.0 


1,155,0 


186,7 


199.6 


215,5 


202.4 


212,4 


214,1 


216,6 


219,1 


219,8 


264,3 


260.6 


261,6 


260,9 


258.6 


260.9 


262,4 


264,4 


263,2 


325.1 


358,2 


350,3 


344,0 


546,3 


348,5 


352.1 


354,5 


357,9 


277,2 


291.9 


506,1 


296.6 


299,8 


504,4 


306,4 


311,7 


299,5 


289,1 


286,5 


288,5 


287.1 


287.4 


289,1 


289,0 


288,3 


288,6 


309.9 


327.5 


343,7 


332.7 


337,9 


543,0 


345,2 


548,9 


353.8 


232,6 


174.0 


196,8 


179,8 


184.9 


210.8 


218,1 


181,1 


166,6 


333.9 


342,4 


358,1 


547,5 


354,6 


357,6 


358,8 


561,5 


360,9 



HaTntenanoe 1 repair 

Business servteee 

Supplies 

Property taxei i Insurance 

Intereit^ short-term 

Total marketing cost Index 

1/ Indejtes Treasure changes In eniployee wages and benefits and in prices of supplies ftnd services used in processing, 
wholesaling, and retailing U,S, farm foods purchased for at-hon» constanption, p = preliminary. 

Note: Annual historical data on food marketing cost indeices may be found in Food Consumption, Prices, and Expenditures, 
Statistical 8ullet1n 713, ERS, USDA. 
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Agricultural Outlook 




Tracking the Business of Agriculture 

Agricultural Outlook pools USDA's latest analv^^^ of the agricuHural economy in one compfehensive 
monthly package. Besides its regular outlook coverage-Including commodity supply and demand, world 
agrfculture and trade, food and marketing, farm inputs, agriculnjral policy, transportation and storage^ and 
related developments in the general economy—Agricultural Outlook Is USDA's official outlet for farm 
income and food price forecasts. While emphasizing short-term outlook information, the magazine aJso 
publishes special reports contair^lng long term analyses of topics ranging from international trade poltcies to 
U.S. land use and availability. Agricultural Outlook averages 48 pages and includes 6 pages of updated charts 
and 20 Pages of statistical tables- 
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